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HOW TO KILL LABOURERS. 


A Lasovrer? We are all labourers, 


“ For every worm beneath the moon 
Draws different threads, and late and soon 
Spins, toiling out his own cocoon.” 


| —well, a Wiltshire farm-labourer, died not 
many weeks ago, bowed down with toil, de- 
crepid and rheumatic, at the age of fifty-five. 
During the last thirty-three years of his life 
| there had been added tothe bodily work proper, 
to the toiling out of his particular cocoon, an 
unnecessary walk of eighty-two thousand, 
three hundred, and sixty-eight miles. If he 
had walked straight on, instead of to and fro, 
| from home to work and from work home 
again, and if there had been a pavement laid 
down for him on the surface of the sea, this 
man could have walked three times round 
the world, and made a trip to the North Pole 
| and back, out of the waste exertion added to 
| his daily work upon a farm with hand and 
foot and body. 
| Why then did this absurd man make a 
| victim of himself by fixing his home at so 
| great a distance from his place of labour ? The 
man was not at all absurd. He was the victim 
of absurdity—intended to be shrewdness— 
in other men, There are certain laws upon 
a matter that sounds very unattractive ;: Set- 
tlement and Poor Removal. There are certain 
tactics consequent upon those laws, and there 
are a great many miserable consequences of 
those tactics which depress the condition not 
only of the labourer, but of the working 
farmer also: which byno means contribute pro- 
fit to the landlord-interest, and very seriously 
| tend to retard the progress of the country. 
| They belong to a part of our glorious institu- 
tions that will have, at a convenient season, 
| to follow some of their glorious predeces- 
| sorsto the limboof obsolete folly and selfishness, 
| Agricultural labour does not, as it is com- 
| monly conducted, occupy at all seasons of the 
| year the same number of hands. Labourers 
formerly eked out their scanty subsistence 
| by work on lace pillows, at spinning-wheels, at 
| looms, or otherwise by undertaking simple 
cottage manufactures for which now there is 
no demand. Manchester, Leeds, and Notting- 
ham have altered all that ; and now, men and 
_ out of employ must be maintained 


by the parish in which they have a legal 
settlement, that is to say, in which they 
have been born, in which they fall sick, or in 
which they may have lived five years. It 
becomes therefore an object with the rural 
parish of A,in which a few rich men would 
have to maintain all the poor settled among 
them, to prevent people likely to require 
such maintenance—even their own labourers 
—from acquiring a settlement among them ; 
and so by ree to build labourers’ cottages, 
such a parish will compel the men who work 
for it to pitch their tents with the distant 
parishioners of B. 

Many landlords believe that a small poor- 
rate enables them to command a higher rent, 
and therefore refuse to build for the farm- 
labourers, that no one additional person may 
acquire a settlement within their parish. The 
tenant-farmer in such a case pays, perhaps, in 
rent what is saved in poor-rate, but suffers 

rievously by inability to make free use of 
abour. That is a brief statement of one 
part of the case. The Wiltshire farm-labourer 
of whose death we have spoken is only one man 
among many whose strength and health have 
for some time been wasted in precisely the same 
way. We should not care to specify his case if 
there were any individual to blame in the 
matter ; but as the story is connected with 
a Charity which we know by experience to 
be thick-skinned, a Charity that, in a very 
ugly sense, covers a multitude of sins, there 
can be no reason why we should not add 
it to the corresponding narratives on record. 

The Charterhouse Charity has excellent 
estates in Wiltshire, and in gathering the pro- 
duce of them it would seem to be very careful 
that no crumbs shall fall among the poor. The 
farm of Blagrove, in Wiltshire, held under the 
Charterhouse Charity, is thus kept clear of 
cottages. The tenant is a man greatly re- 
spected by his neighbours, whose men are 
nearly all old servants, and regard him asa 
friend from whom they would unwillingly be 
parted ; but the Charity will not have merey 
upon them by relaxing from its principle of 
ordering the poor to keep their distance. It 
was to this farm that a labourer, named 
Embling, went daily to and fro in all seasons 
and weather for three-and-thirty years, three 
miles to his work and three miles from it. 
Sunday was not a day of rest, he went over 
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to milking on the Sunday morning, ‘returned 
to his family during the day for a taste of 
home, a shave, and a clean shirt, and went 
back tothe afternoon milking; so that he 
walked, in addition ‘to his farm work, forty- 
eight miles a week—about two thousand five 
hundred miles a year. 

During the recent wet weather he had to 
wade through water over his half-boots, and | 


[Conducted by 


own parish, and are compelled to live in 
Reading, where they pay two shillings a week 
for three-small rooms in Bank Place, among | 
dirt, amd filth, and noise. For the :same rent 
a cottagein the «country could be provided, | 
with’ comfortable accommodations, and a 
garden. Charles Weary starts out of his 
filthy home at half-past four or five in the | 
morning, and walks three miles to his work; | 


being drenched with rain last Christmas,| his wife often goes the same distance to earn 
already stooping and infirm with premature|eightpence a day. Charles comes home ‘so | 
old age, he took a chill, and is now dead. The) tired, that as his wife says “when he sits | 
sedentary man may walk to business through | down, he hardly knows how to get up.” . He | 
London streets, starting at nine A.M., or even| is almost as tired in the morning as at night, | 
eight, put on his overcoat, or take an om-| and his wife when she goes to labour feels in | 
nibus only in foulest weather, and be better! the same way the want of rest. Their children | 
| —who must be left in the court—become | 
dirty and depraved. | 

But what is to be done? An owner of a | 
close parish making his own statement puts | 
| the case of the whole class of the Wearies as 
and evening, through flood, heat, or frost,| he sees it, very candidly. In such parishes, | 
with never a hope of omnibus, or overcoat, or | he writes, “great care has been taken for | 
even Sunday rest, is quite a different affair.) many years not to makea settlement, indeed | 
How little of the charm of rural life can} I have known instances in which the leases of | 
touch the jaded senses of a countryman ‘so the farms have contained a covenant of penalty | 
worn and used-up for the sake of saving for any settlement which the tenant might | 
parish A the cost of any possible relief he| occasion by harbouring labourers; and, in | 
may require, and throwing the same upon these parishes, old cottages have in many 
parish B! Such a man-when he gets home | instances been destroyed; the’ farm-servants | 
efa night goes straight to bed, and quits his | being obliged to go into the large villages and 
family at dawn, taking his solitary dinner | towns to hire habitations, built by speculators | 
with him ; he is in worse condition than the charging exorbitant rents: Some of my own 
plough-horse, who is not fetched every morn-| labourers in hay and harvest time, as late as | 
ing ‘to his work from stables three miles! ten o’clock at night, set off to walk nearly | 
off, he knows less of a domestic circle than! three miles home to their supper and bed, when | 


for the exercise, even though it should amount 
to about fifty miles a-week. But for the man 
whose business is:a long day of limb-labour, to 
start before the dawn, and to take such added | 
exercise over rough country roads morning 








the ox whom he sees daily 


** Leaning bis horns into the neighbour's field 
And lowing to his fellows.” | 
We are not putting forward any rare or| 
isolated case; and, before we found any | 
remarks upon these matters, or endeavour to| 
point out how inconsistent with good economic | 
policy as well as with true charity, are all| 
such ties upon the labour-market as we find | 
to have been fastened by the laws affecting | 
Settlement and Poor Removal, let us take a 
few more illustrations of the facts as they 
now stand. Parliamentary reports are before 
us in which it issshown that the effect of this 
crowding of the labourers upon their neigh- 
bours by the holders of close parishes is, that 
hundreds upon hundreds of men are com- 
pelled to live at distances varying between 
one or two, and even eight miles, from the 
fields in which they work. From the ad- 
jacent country, field labourers are especially 
liable to be forced back for residence and 
settlement upon the towns. Some examples 
of this in the case of Reading are cited at 
length in a report addressed he Mr. °G. A. 
4 Beckett to the Poor Law Board. We give 
the pith of two or three of them, altering the 
names of men, not facts. 
Charles Weary has a wife and five young 
children. They can obtain no home in their 


they must be again at work by five o’clock 
on the following morning. But I am } 
deterred from building cottages for their 
accommodation, because if I require a man | 
to remove (7:¢., dismiss him) from any cause, 
I should perhaps be burthened by the parish | 
with his maintenance, and that under cir- 
cumstances more objectionable than mere ” 
expense ; or I should be compelled to have | 
an order of removal, probably involving me | 
in a lawsuit.” As the law of settlement now | 
stands those last considerations are quite | 
true, although we do not think the refusal to | 
build cottages, economically speaking, to ‘be | 
at all an unimpeachable deduction from them, | 
Then here is another illustration of the | 
system. Richard Worn has a wife and three |} 
children. He also walks ‘three miles to his | 
work. He used to live at Caversham, but | 
was obliged to leave that place because he | 
could get no house, though he had worked 
there under different masters for twenty-four | 
years, The walking, he says, fatigues him. | 
When he gets wet, “his clothes dry on him i 
and makes him shiver.” His wife says that | 
the distance makes a difference of two shil- | 
lings a week in the expense of living. The | 
man when he comes home is oppressed by | 
the foul air that surrounds his dwelling, and | 
says that “Reading don’t suit country people 
at all.” He has known Caversham all ‘his | 
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been pulled down “some on Caversham Hill, 
two against the stocks, two in the meadow 
and dairy farm.” He thinks that there must 
have been at Jeast twenty labourers’ cottages 
pulled down : the house in which he was born 
among the number. 

George Ground was found with a wife and 
five children “huddled together in a kind of 
pit formed by a hole in the floor of their apart- 
ment at least two feet down below the door, 
and caused by the bricks having been torn up 
from the centre. A more deplorable scene,” 
says the report, “can scarcely be imagined 
than this wretched family, literally half-buried 
alive in the, ground, and taking a scanty meal 
in the midst of dirt, damp, and misery.” 
George Ground had been working, when he 
was thus encoun‘ered, at a place seven or eight 
miles distant ‘rom Reading. His place of 
work is commonly three or four, and often 
seven miles from his domestic den. 
Ground could tell of nineteen or twenty 
labourers’ cottages that had been pulled 
down, at Caversham: but knew only of four 
that had heen put up. 

Inquiry being made at Caversham into the 
history of these four cottages, it was found 
that they had been built by a deceased gentle- 
man, to be let at two shillings a week, the 
very sum paid for the filthy rooms in town. 
Each of these two-shilling cottages had two 
very good rooms on the ground-floor and two 
above, all light, lofty, and well ventilated. 
In each cottage.the front room on the ground- 
floor had a dresser and cupboards ; the back 
room a copper and kitchen furniture, while 
in every room there was a fire-place. In the 
front of each cottage was a garden-plot with 
neat iron .railings round it, and attached to 
each, at the back, was a quarter of an acre of 

ound. The founder of these homes would 

ave built more, but his neighbours found 
fault with him for bringing poor into the 
parish. 

James Toil is an.elderly man afflicted with 
a disease which makes walking a pain to 
him ; yet he has to walk to his work four miles 
aday and comes home so exhausted that he 
goes at once to bed. He can get no house in 

is own parish of Caversham. Seventeen or 

eighteen years ago, his daughter being on the 
point of making him a grandfather, he was 
told that he must either turn her out or go 
himself, because the birth of a child would 
bring another settlement upon the parish. 
Rather than turn their child out of doors, 
father and mother went to Reading. The 
house in which the Toils lived, when at 
Caversham, has been pulled down. 

Trickery is constantly employed to obtain 
the shifting of the burden of the poor 
from one parish to another. A man named 
Povey, belonging to Earley, lived in, Reading : 
— Having had the misfortune to break 
his leg, he could not walk so far as Earley, 
and he was therefore compelled to go with 
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life, and remembers several cottages having|his family into the workhouse. After he 


had been there some little time, it was 
intimated to him that it was not agreeable 
to the guardians that he should continue 
a burden to his parish ; and it was suggested 
to him that if he would go and find a house 
at Reading, his parish would pay his rent, 
and giye him some assistance besides. He 
accordingly came ‘to Reading, took a house, 
the rent of which was paid for him by Mr. 
Park, the relieving officer of Povey’s parish, 
and sixteen pounds of bread with a shilling 
a week, were allowed in addition towards his 
support. Anxious to test the truth of Povey’s 
statement as to his rent having been paid for 
him by the relieving officer of another Union, 
I ascertained ” says Mr. A Beckett, “ who had 
been the agent for receiving the rent, and 
found that the last person who had done so, 
was a Mr. Brown, a carpenter and the keeper 
of.a ogg or general shop in Silver Street, 
Reading. I called there, and saw Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown, who testified to the truth of 
Povey’s statement ; and Mr. Brown added, 
that when.the Five Years’ Residence act came 
into operation, the relieving officer of his 
parish declined paying any more rent for 
Povey, on the ground that the new law had 
thrown him upon Reading.” 

Between half-past three and five ;in the 
morning, numbers of country labourers may 
be met on any of the roads out of the town of 
Reading, going to their farm-work ; while in 
the adjacent county one instance is mentioned 
ofa tenant who gave up his farm after the first 
seven years, because the landlord would not 
allow cottages upon the land for the accom- 
modation of the labourers. A man living at 
Bobbingworth, and belonging to High Ongar, 
had a large family. The farm on which he 
lived was let, and his cottage was wanted. 
He could notget another. He was obliged to 
transfer his entire household to the workhouse, 
from which he or his wife were continually 
going out insearch of a roof to lie under. They 
oan give security for the rent, and they would 
have work; but nobody would let a cottage 
to them because they had a large family, and 
in case of illness, might have become burden- 
some upon the parish in which they were 
allowed to fix: their residence. 

Again, the chairman of the Billericay Union 
stated at the board that, because five years 
residence settles a, man irremovably, he had 
seen several ‘instances of the poor being un- 
ceremoniously turned out of house and home 
after three, four or four and a half year’s 
occupation. Employers of labour complain of 
the loss they suffer from the wasted strength 
of labourers who travel sometimes five miles to 
and from their work ; other parishes complain 
of the injustice they endure in having to 
provide for men in their distress whose labour 
when they are in health profits them nothing. 
But it is no question of sense or justice, 20 
question of reducing poverty, but_a question of 
tossing about responsibilities which should be 
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assumed willingly and shared in fair pro- 
rtion among all men who have ability to 
ar them. 

The vice-chairman of the Witham Union 
mentioned a friend of his in Cambridge, who 
having a quantity of land in one parish and a 
strip in a parish adjoining, had pulled down his 
cottages on his large estate and rebuilt them 
on his small one, so that his labourers might 
be removed out of the place in which he would 
himself have to contribute much to their re- 
lief in seasons of distress, to a parish to which 
his contributions were nominal. “In the 
Stowmarket Union,” writes a resident land- 
owner, “I know a a owned by one man 
requiring forty or fifty labourers ; it contains 
cottages only for six or seven. The adjoining 
parishes bear this landowner’s burdens.” A 
guardian of the Woodbridge Union mentioned 
that on his way to the Board he had passed 
through one street in Woodbridge, containing 
twenty-five cottages, seventeen of which were 
occupied by families not working in the place 
or belonging to it, but chargeable in case of 
sickness or accident, or by five years’ residence. 
He spoke also of a parish of Boulge, all of 
whose paupers would be chargeable to Wood- 
bridge in event of illness, there being only 
two cottages in Boulge, although it is a 
se yielding the same rental as Little 

ealings, in which there are more than three 
hundred inhabitants. 

These scattered facts are of a kind not to 
After 


be misunderstood ; but we add more. 
a tour of inspection in Dorsetshire, Hamp- 
shire and Somersetshire, Mr. Revans reported 
to the Poor Law Board that “a perpetual 
surveillance in small town parishes is now 
kept over the working-classes by the rate- 
payers to prevent the former becoming irre- 


movable. The moment it is supposed that a 
labouring man is likely to complete a residence 
of five years, every endeavour is made to 
induce him to reside out of the parish, even 
fora short time. He is offered a residence 
rent-free, in another parish, for a short period, 
and if this or some other stratagem is not 
sufficient, the ratepayers apply to his landlord, 
by whom he is sedased to go elsewhere, whilst 
his dwelling or his lodging is repaired, white- 
washed and painted, or he has permanent 
notice to quit his dwelling, the rest of the 
ratepayers refusing him a lodging during 
the short period requisite to break the con- 
tinuous five years.” As a last instance we 
may quote the case of a gentleman at Maple 
Durham who brought an action against a 
tenant occupying a mill on his estate to 
recover two penalties of fifty pounds each for 
having, contrary to a clause in the lease, made 
two oo by lodging labourers who 
had been brought from other parishes. 
This case was mentioned by Mr. Chadwick 
before a select Committee of the House of 
Commons. 

Where parishes do not belong to a few 
owners, and it is impossible to make them 
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[Conducted by 
close, they contain a certain number of 
labourers who have a settlement; and who, 


when not supplied with work by the pa- | 
rishioners, must be maintained out of the | 
In that case it is the object of | 


local rates. 
the ratepayers to give all their work to these 
people, and the farmer who employs strangers, 
or fails to employ a full’complement of 
parish labourers is considered by his watchful 
neighbours to be acting like a pickpocket, 
The labourers abstain from straying into 
other parishes wherein they will be looked 
upon as locusts: they maintain their settle- 
ment at home, and know quite well that if 
Farmer Jones can find no work for them, 


Farmer Smith will, or Farmer Brown must; | 


or else Farmers Brown, Smith, and Jones 
must contribute jointly to their maintenance, 
They are set to waste-work very often to keep 


them off the rates ; and, having no spur to | 
exertion, work listlessly with their jackets on; | 


for, of course, a minimum of wages. 
Buckinghamshire farmer stated before a com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, when speakin 
of those of his men who had been entic 
away for a time to active labour upon rail- 
way works, “Men of that description worki 
against my own men, as parish men, woul 
do a day’s work by twelve o’clock, and take 
their spade on their shoulder and go home; 
and they would have done as ea a day’s 
work as my ordinary labourers do.” 
parish labourer has not a motive to exertion ; 
and the farmer thinks that he has no interest 
in urging him to rapid movements, since it 
appears better that he should spread his work 
over a long time than be idle for a day anda 
burthen to the local rates, Low-priced labour 
is, in fact, woefully dear. A market-gardener 
near Leicester made an exceedingly large for- 
tune. It was an aphorism with him that “he 
could not live by poor two-shilling men, he 
must have half-crowners.” His sons carried on 
the farms on the same principle. One of 
them said, emphatically, “ We will not look 
at those poor two-shilling devils, we can- 
not thrive upon their labour.” Mr. Josiah 
Parkes, conducting agricultural drain 
works in Somersetshire, said that he could 
not get on at all with the nine and ten shilling 
labouring men, until he got them to earn half 


as much again by pee ; then they be- | 


came capital workmen. The owner of a 
farm in Middlesex of five hundred acres 


worked it with parish labourers at eighteen- | 


pence a day and a pint of porter. He failed. 
His successor worked it as a potato farm and 
paid for piece-work. Some of his best hands 
earned twenty and twenty-four shillings a 
week, and he himself made out of the farm 
before he died two thousand a year. A man 
in the Lothians wished to come further south 
for his health. He went into Hertfordshire 
and Wiltshire. He desired to embark fifteen 
or twenty thousand pounds in farming, but 
when he saw the value of the parish workmen, 
and found how he was beset by difficulties if 
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‘he attempted to bring others, he declined to 


risk his capital. 

Mr. Tufnell mentions a man, more adven- 
turous, who took a farm in Wiltshire upon 
liberal terms, and to the dismay of all 
neighbours, brought his own ploughman and 
two or three of his best hands with him. 
“You are bringing burdens upon us!” cried 
the farmers. “ We have already more labour 
than we know how to employ.” The gentle- 
man persisted. In the winter his neighbours 
as usual, turned off several men; the new- 
comer engaged them at once—they were all 
wanted for draining, fencing, and other works 
essential to a well-conducted farm. In the 
spring the men were wanted back by their 

d masters, but they were permanently en- 
gaged, and the surrounding farmers were 
themselves compelled to seek for labourers 
Industry 


In fact, there can be no greater mistake than 
tosuppose that active minds and active bodies 


| get to labour upon land will quickly get through 
| allthe work there is todo uponit. Every im- 


provement in agriculture, every new machine, 
improves the condition of the farm labourer, 


| Wherever improved modes of cultivation and 
| machinery have been introduced, there has 
| been increased demand for labour; and the 
| work wanted being of a kind more or less 
| skilled, commands better wages. At the same 


time that a machine relieves the workmen of 
much So drudgery, it creates a demand 

er qualities—for intelligence and trust- 
worthiness in those who are to manage it. 


| It lifts the labourers, so far as its operation 


extends, out of the state of unreasoning 
drudgery, brings out their better faculties, and 
procures for them that better pay which men 
can earn whose heads are something better 
than dead-weight. Agricultural machinery 
affords men work in winter time ; work under 
sheds in wet weather ; work when their bodily 
strength fails by sickness or increasing years. 
Machinery often creates a necessity tor more 
men in a direct way. One man can sow 
broadcast as much as a drill.” But the drill 
requires two men to attend upon it, one earn- 
ing half-a-crown a day, the other two shillings, 
and after that the hoe has to be handled. 
Machinery, increasing profit, will increase 
the extent of farming operations. But what- 
ever adds to the farmers’s capital will add to 
the fund at his command payable in wages, 
and a general desire to get good workmen, 
strong of hand or steady of head—whenever 
there shall be free-trade in farm labour—will 
help very considerably to put an end to the 
scandal of low wages which is now inseparable 
from the condition of our southern counties. 
A gentleman occupying a farm which has 
been in his family since the year 1772, has 
shown by figures the increased demand for 
labour caused by the increase of enlighten- 
ment among the farmers. This is his “ return 
of the amount of labour per acre on a farm. 


in West Norfolk, where machinery is freely 
employed, showing the gradual increase of 
manual labour caused by improved cultiva- 
tion, &c., from 1772 to 1845.” The average, 
per acre, for the thirteen years ending 1785, 
was six shillings and ninepence ; for the next 
five years, seven shillings and twopence ; for 
the next five, a shilling more; for the next 
five, eleven shillings. For the five years 
ending in 1810, mineteen shillings and six- 
pence. For the five years ending in 1820, 
twenty-three shillings and ninepence. For 
the five years ending in 1830, twenty-four 
shillings ; and for the five years ending in 
1845, one pound nine shillings and threepence. 
The increase of machinery and every im- 
provement of cultivation is, therefore, a source 
of direct gain to the labourer. 

But improvements upon farms employing 
only the listless men settled upon the parish, 
or the weary men who spend an average 
of ten or eleven hours a week (more than the 
worth of a day’s labour) in coming to 
and from their work, will be effected very 
slowly. What would the Manchester men 
say if their towns were subdivided into a 
number of small parishes, and the manufac- 
turers within those parishes were obliged to 
ask every artisan before employing him, “ To 
what parish do you belong?” Mr. Chadwick 
asked for the opinion on this point of several 
manufacturers, always, of course, with the 
same obvious reply. Mr. Whitworth, who 
employed upwards of five hundred men in 
maidainioenelia , said, that if he had to put 
the question which the agriculturist has to 
put before he engages a workman, “ To what 
parish do you belong?” or were governed by 
any such consideration, he must reduce wages : 
and he treated it rather as an absurd supposi- 
tion, that they could conduct their operations 
at all under any such interference or such 
obligations, Compare the case of the farm 
labourer, whose strength is thrown away on 
long walks to and from his place of work, 
with the position of the labourers on Mr. 
Whitworth’s factory, who are hoisted up and 
down by a steam-engine, tosave them the waste 
toil of going up and down the stairs! Two 
or three thousand pounds, perhaps, are spent 
upon machinery to supersede the ladders in a 
pit shaft. “ You are a humane man, mine 
owner,” we say. “I consult only my inte- 
rest,” he answers ; “ by thus lifting the men 
up and down I save in labour six or eight 
hundred pounds a year.” 

In some parts of England, in great part of 
the counties of Lincoln and Nottingham, and 
among the fields of Yorkshire, the farmers do 
establish a free labour-market ; they get the 
sort of men they want and pay them well. 
But over the whole country there is a scarcity 
of proper cottage accommodation caused by the 
present laws of settlement ; and over the best 
part of England there is established by the 
same laws a system of restricted, enervated 
labour, that keeps wages down and cramps 
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the powers of the farmer. In agriculture, as 
in martufactures, there cam be no full pros- 
perity without an open labour-market. To 

obtain this, it is netessary to remove the 
motive for tliose detestable petty calculations 
which are now made in every little parish when 
a settler comes, who may one day be chargeable | 
upon its rates, Let the warts of a settler not 
affect the rates of a village, or ofa few farms, 
not of a parish, but of an entire Union, or of 
more than an Unix 1m; extend the area over 
which charge 'ismade for the poor who require 
help within it ; and then at’ once the coming or 
going of men in single villages or upon single 
farms will cease to affect the tranquillity of 
ratepayers. Over the'whole area it will be} 
then felt that if some come, others go; there 
will be little fluctuation’ in the yearly rates, 
and nobody will’ think of fettering the move- 
ments of the people. Labourers in the south 
may wander northward; men of the nortli| 
come southward ; farmers ‘may then employ the 
best men they can find, unquestioned by their’ 
neighbours. Then too tle farmers, getting | 
the men that please them best’ and paying 
them for what they do, may stimulate then 
to put forth their energies, and’ teacli them to 
earn fifteen shillings where they now earn 
ten. 

Other warts and restrictions no doubt clog’ 
the feet of labourerand farmer. Men, however, 
who have been tied up with many knots must 
consent, if they would break: loose; to tug on 
one cord at a time: or, if they would untie 
themselves, to tackle the knots singly. The 
hardships we have cited here, are of a shtame- 
ful kind—would not look at all well in the fair 
hands of the Honorable Mrs. Ex-President 
Tyler—are very wrong, and, like most wrong 
things, very foolish. 


THE KINGDOM OF RECONCILED 
IMPOSSIBILITIES. 


THERE is a kingdom whose boundaries are 
within the reach of every man’s hand, on| 
whose frontiers no heavier entrance-tribute or 
import-duty is exacted save that comprised in| 
the payment of two-score inflections of the eye- 
lids—or forty winks; a kingdom into which 
the majority of humanity travel at'least’ once 
in every twenty-four hours; though the exact | 
time—the precise moment—at which that| 
voyage is commenced is, and never has been, 
known to any man alive. Whether we are 
transported by some invisible agency—on the} 
wings of spirits or in the arms of genii— 
whether we go to the kingdom or the king: | 
dom, comesto us; we cannot tell. Why or how 
or when we came there we know not; yet, 
almost invariably, when the tribute of the 
forty inflections Has been duly paid, we: find 
ourselves wandering in the Kingdom of 
Reconciled Tmpossibilities. 

Locomotion in this kingdom is astonishingly 
rapid : we run without moving and fly w ithout 
wings. Time and’ space are. counted zeros; 
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centuries are skipped'at a bound ; continents 
and oceans are traversed without an effort; 
We’ are here, there, and! everywhere. Giey- 
headed men, we are’ little boys at sehiool, 
breaking windows and dreading the vindi- 
eatory cane. Married’ and settled; we are 
struggling through the quickset Hedges of our 
first love. Crippled, we race and leap ; blind, 
we'see. Unilearned, we diseourse in’ strange 
tongties and decipher the most intricate of 
hieroglyphies: Unnsical, we play the 
fiddle like Paganini. We ’ pluck fruit from 
every branch of the tree of knowledge ; the 
keys of every seience hang in'a careless bunch 
at’ our girdle’; we’ are amenable to‘no laws’; 
money is of no account; Jack is‘as' good as his 
master; introductions’ are not required for 
entrance into polite soviety ; the -most glari 
impossibilities‘are incessantly admitted, taken 
for granted and reconciled. Whence the name 
of this kingdom. 

Mucli more wondrous and full of marvels ‘is 
it than the famed land! of Cockaigne, than the 
country of Piester Jolin, than.the grownd’ off 
Tom Tidler (whose’ oecupation is now gone 
im’ consequence of the discovery of rivak 
grounds in California and Australia), thaw 
Raleigh’s: Dorado, than the Arcadia of Strev 
phon and Corydon; Celia and Sacharissay; 
than the fearful country where there’ are men 


“ 


Do grow beneath their shoulders,” 


than even the mirabolant land that Jack saw 
when he had gotten to the top of the bean- 
stalk, The only territorial kingdom that I 
can’ compare it to is one—and even the 
duration of that‘one is fleeting and evanescent; 
appearing only fora season, like specks’ upow 
the sun or the floating islands in Windermere’ 
— visible and to be travelled in from the: end 
of December to the end of thie following’ 
February, called’ the Kingdom of Pantomime: 
This kingdom, which, at other seasons: of the 
year, is as rigorously barred and closed‘against 
strangers as China or Japan or thie Stock 
Exchange, offers many points of resemblance 
to the Kingdotn of Reconciled’ Impossibilities: 
There is a voyager therein, one Clown, who, 
with Pantaloon his friend and dupe and scape 
goat, dances about the streets, insults and 
beats respectable shopkeepers, swindles and 
robs ready furnished lodgings, leers at virtuous 
matrons, commits burglaries and larcenies in 
the broad day (or lamp) light, and perpetrates 
child-murders by the dozen, yet goes “une 
whipp’d of justice”: nay, he and his con 
federate are rewarded, at last, by an: ovation 
of fireworks and revolving stars; as‘ are also 
Harlequin, a lewd fellow in'a spangled jerkin 
and hose, and a dancing girt they call Colum 
bine ; wlio together play such fantastic tricks 
before the footlights as make the gallery roar 
—such tricks as would be tolerated’ nowliere 
but in a Kingdom of Impossibilities: For in 
all other kingdoms, theft of fish or sausage * 
—were it even the smallest gudgeon or the 





























at least, and robbery in a dwelling-house is} 
felony; and to force a respectable white- 
bearded man with a crutch stick and an im-| 
pediment in his speech to cast involuntary 
sommersaults, and to make him sit down} 
oftener on a hard surface than he wishes, is! 
an assault punishable by fine or imprison- 
ment ; and the cutting up, mutilating, smother- 
ing, or thrusting into a letter-box of a baby is 
Murder. 

In all other kingdoms, likewise, as we are 
well aware, vice is always vanquished and 
virtue rewarded ultimately ; but in the King- 
dom of Reconciled Impossibilities, as well as in 
that of pantomime, nothing of the kind takes 
place. In this former one, innocent, we are 
frequently condemned to death, or to exeru- 
ciating tortures. Masters, we are slaves; 
wronged and oppressed, we are always in the 
wrong and the oppressors. Though in the 
every day kingdom we are perhaps wealthy, 
at least m easy circumstances, we are in the 
Realms of Impossibility perpetually in difficul- 
ties. Moments of inexpressible anguish we 
pass, from the want of some particular object 
or the non-remembrance of some particular 
word; though what the object or the word, 
we never have and never had the remotest 
idea. Spectres of duties omitted, ghosts of 


offences committed, sit at banquets with us; 
and, under circumstances of the greatest 


apparent gaiety and joviality, we are nearly 
always. in sore perturbation of mind and 
vexation of spirit. 

The kingdom, indeed, is full of tribulations, 
impossible yet poignant. Frequently, when 
we attempt to sing, our voice dies away in an 
inarticulate murmur or a guttural gasp. If 
we strive to run, our legs fail under us ; if we 
nerve our arm to strike, some malicious 
power paralyses our muscles, and the 
gladiator’s fist falls as lightly as a feather ; 
yet, powerless as we are, and unable to beat 
the knave who has wronged us, we are our- 
selves continually getting punched on the 
head, beaten with staves, gashed with swords 
and knives, Curiously, though much blood 
flows, and we raise hideous lamentations, we 
do not suffer much from these hurts. Fre- 
quently we are killed—shot dead—decapi- 
tated ; yet we walk and talk shortly after-| 
wards, as Saint Denis is reported to have 
done. Innumerable as the sands of the sea, | 
are the disappointments we have to endure 
in the Kingdom of Impossibilities. Get up| 
as’ early as we may, we are sure to miss the | 
train ; the steamboat always sails without us; 
If we have a cheque to get cashed, the iron- 
ribbed shutters of the bank are always up, 
when our cab drives to the door, and some- 
body near us always says, without being 
asked, “Stopped payment!” All boats, ve- 
hicles, beasts: of burden and other animals, 
behave in a similar tantalising and disap- 
pointing manner; tall horses that’ we drive 
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most infinitesimal saveloy—is three months) boats split in the middle, coaches rock up 


and down like ships. We walk for miles 
without advancing astep; we write for hours 
without getting to the end of a page; we are 
continually beginning and never finishing, try- 
ing and never achieving, searching and never 
finding, knocking and not being admitted. 

The Kingdom of Impossibilities must’ be 
the home of Ixion and the Danaides and 
Sysiphus, and peculiarly of Tantalus: The 
number of tubs we are constantly filling, and 
whicharenever full ; and the quantity of stones; 
which, as soon as we have rolled them to the 
top of a hill, roll down again ; are sufficiently 
astonishing; but it is in a tantalising point of 
view that the kingdom is chiefly remarkable 
We are for ever bidden to rich banquets—not 
Barmecide feasts, for the smoking viands and 
generous wines are palpable to sight and touch. 
But, no sooner are our legs comfortably under 
the mahogany, than a something far more 
teasing and vexatious than the ebony wand 
of Sancho’s physician, sends the meats away 
untasted, the wines unquaffed, changes the 
venue to a kingdom of realities. Dear 
me! When I think of the innumerable gra- 
tuitous dinners I have sat down to in the Land 
of Impossibilities ; of the countless eleemo- 
synary spreads to which, with never a sows 
in my pocket, I have been made welcome ; of 
the real turtle, truffled turkeys; Strasburgh 
pies, and odoriferous pineapples, that have 
tempted my appetite ; and of the unhandsome 
manner in which I have been denied the 
enjoyment of the first spoonful of soup, and 
of the rude and cavalier process by which 
I have been summarily transported to a 
kingdom where I am usually expected to pay 
for my dinner—when I think of these things 
I could weep. 

Sometimes, though rarely, the rulers: of the 
Impossible kingdom will permit you to drink 
—provided always that you have tumbled 
(which is exactly your mode of entrance) into 
their domains in a desperately parched and 
thirsty condition. Cold water is the general 
beverage provided, and you are liberally 
allowed to drink without cessation—to empty 
water-jugs, pitchers, decanters, buckets, if you 
choose. I have known-men who have sucked 
a pump for days, nay, have lapped gigantic 
quantities of the Falls of Niagara ; but the 
Impossible king has mingled one cruel and 
malicious condition with his largesse. You 
may drink as‘much as you like, but you must 
never quench your thirst, and you must 
always wake—tumble out of the kingdorh, I 
mean—more thirsty than you were before. 

Travelling in this strange country is 
mostly accomplished in the night season— 
“in thoughts from the visions of the night, 
when deep sleep falleth wponm men.” It is 
when the kingdom of Life is hushed and 
quiescent, when the streets are silent, and 
there are none abroad but the watchers and 
the houseless; that the Kingdom of Impossi- 
bilities wakes up in full noise, and bustle, and 














activity. Yet betimes we are favoured with 
a passport for this kingdom in the broad-day 
season—in the fierce summer heat, when we 
retire to cool rooms, there to pay the tribute 
of forty winks to the Monarch of the 
Impossible: when, as we travel, we can half 
discern the green summer leaves waving 
through our translucent eyelids, can hear the 
murmuring of fountains and the singing of 
birds in the kingdom we have come from. 
Very pleasant are these day voyages, espe- 
cially when we can drowsily hear the laughter 
of children playing on a lawn outside. 

The Kingdom of Reconciled Impossibilities 
is a land of unfulfilled promises, of broken 
engagements, of trees for ever blossoming 
but never bearing fruit, of jumbles of com- 
mencements with neverg termination among 
them, of prefaces without finises, of dramas 
never played out. The unities are not ob- 
served in this kingdom. There are a great 
many prologues, but no epilogues. It is 
all as it should not and cannot be. It 
snows in July, and the dog-days are in 
January. Men sneeze with their feet and 
see with their thumbs, like Gargantua. The 
literature of the country consists of tales told 
by idiots, full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing. The houses are all built without 
foundations ; they are baseless fabrics, which, 
vanishing, leave not a wreck behind. Every- 
thing in the kingdom is impossible. 

Impossible, yet reconciled. In no other 
land, certainly, are we so convinced of the 
truth of the axiom that, “whatever is, is 
right.” Against our knowledge, feelings, ex- 
perience, and convictions, against all evidence, 
oral or ocular, against truth, justice, reason, 
or possibility, we smilingly confess that black 
is white, that clouds are whales, that the 
moon is cheese. We know our brother to 
be our brother, yet without difficulty or re- 
luctance we admit him to be Captain Cook. 
With a full knowledge that what we are 
doing can’t be, we are pleasantly convinced that 
it can be, and that it is, and is right. So we 
violate all laws of morality, decorum, inter- 
national justice, honesty, and courtesy, with 
a comfortable self-consciousness that it is “ all 
right,” and that we are wronging no one. 
Quakers have been known in the Kingdom of | 
Impossibilities to lie in wait for men and 
murder them; nay, to have hidden the bodies | 
afterwards in corn-bins, or chemists’ bottles. 
Moral men have eloped with ballet dancers. 
Bishops have found themselves at the Cider 
Cellars. Judges of the Ecclesiastical Court 
have created disturbances at the Casino, and 
have wrenched off knockers in company with 
jovial proctors and fast old surrogates about 
town. There was a cathedral verger once, in 
the Kingdom of Impossibilities, who refused 
a fee ; there was an Irish Member without a 





grievance ; there was a Chancery suit decided 
to the satisfaction of all parties. 

Good men not only become rascals ; but 
rascals turn honest men in this astonishing 
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country. Captain Mac Swindle paid me, 
only last night, the five pounds he has 
owed me for fifteen years. I saw the unjust 
steward render up a faultless account. All 
is not vexatious and disappointing in the 
Impossible Kingdom. If it be a kingdom 
of unfulfilled promises, it is one of accom- 
plished wishes. Sorely pressed for cash in 
this sublunar kingdom, no sooner are we 
in the other than the exact sum we wished 
for, chinks in golden sovereigns, rustles in 
crisp notes, mellifluously whispers in soft- 
papered cheques before our eyes, within our 
ladsome pockets, or our rejoicing fingers, 
We shall be able to meet the little bill ; streets 
are no longer stopped up; the tailor shall 
cringe again ; Caroline shall have the velvet 
mantle trimmed with sable. Hurrah! But 
alas! the money of the kingdom that never 
can be, and yet always is and will be, is as 
treacherous and deceitful as a will-of-the-wisp, 
or an Eastern mirage ; no sooner do we 
possess it than we have it not. We wake, 
and the shining sovereigns and the rustling 
notes have turned into dry leaves, like the 
money paid by the magician in the Arabian 
Nights. 

If the kingdom (to expatiate further on its 
advantageous features) be one of tribulations 
and disappointments, it is also one of great and 
extended privilege. We are privileged to 
walk about unwashed, unshaven, and un- 
dressed, to clap kings upon the back, to salute 
princesses if we list, to ride blood horses, to fly 
higher than the skylark, to visit foreign lands 
without a Foreign Office passport,the reference 
of a hanking firm, or the necessity of being 
personally known to the Foreign Secretary. 
We have the privilege of being a great many 
people and in a great many places at one and 
the same time. We have the privilege of | 
living our lives over again, of undoing the | 
wrongs we have done, of re-establishing our 
old companionship with the dead, and know- 
ing their worth much better than we did 
before we lost them. 

Yes, pre-eminent and radiant, stands one 
privilege, to the enjoyment of which every 
traveller in the land of Reconciled Impossi- 
bilities is entitled. He is privileged to behold 
the Dead Alive. The King of Terrors has no 
power in the domains of the Impossible. The 
dead move and speak and laugh, as they 
were wont to speak and move and laugh, in the 
old days when they were alive, and when we 
loved them. They have been dead—of course 
—we know it and they say so—but they are 
alive now ; and, thanks to the irresistible logic 
of the Impossible kingdom, we slightly question 
how. These visitors have no grim tales to tell, 
no secrets of their prison-house to reveal. 
Here, joyful and mirthful as ever, are the 
old familiar faces; the life- blood courses 
warmly through the old friendly hands ; dead 
babies crow and battle valorously in nurses’ 
arms; dead sweethearts smile and blush ; 
dead aunts scold ; dead schoolmasters awe ; 
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dead boon companions crack the old jokes,| young cornet sold his commission, and sailed 
sing the old songs, tell the old stories, till| for Australia. 
we WAKE into the kingdom of the Possible ;} Not intending to go to the Diggings, and 
and, ah me! the eye turns to a vacant chair,| hearing that Sydney was a far nicer place 
a faded miniature, a.lock of soft hair in}to reside in than dust-driving Melbourne 
crumpled tissue paper, a broken toy; while} (“which nobody can deny, deny”), he landed 
the mind’s vision recurs to a green mound,|at that place, and after a short stay to 
and a half effaced stone. recover so long a voyage, he rode up into the 
In the regions of the Impossible there] bush some hundred miles. He was a pretty 
is a population separate, apart, peculiar ;| good judge of a horse, and had something in 
ossible nowhere but in a land of impossi-| his head that way. Horses brought high 
Filities, Monstrous phantasies in semi-| prices in Melbourne, and if he could get them 
human shape, horrible creations, deformed | over land there, it might be “ doing somethin 
giants, dwarfs with the heads of beasts ;| for himself,” as his father had recommended. 
shapeless phantoms, hideous life such as the} At East Maitland, about a hundred and fifty 
Ancient Mariner saw on the rotting deep. |} miles from Sydney, he chanced to fall in with a 
Such things pursue us through these regions| young fellow about his own age; and, after 
with grinning fangs, and poisonous breath ;| what they considered “mature deliberation,” 
kneel on our chests; wind their sharp talons|they agreed to purchase not horses, but four 
in our hair ; gnaw at our throats with horrid} hundred head of bullocks, engage a bullock- 
yells. And, apart from the every day scenes| driver to help in the work, and drive them 
| of every day life brought to the reductio ad| over land to Melbourne. The distance by a 
absurdum in the Siesta of Impossibilities, | direct route, and using roads, would not 
we tarry betimes in chambers of horrors, in| exceed five or six hundred miles ; but, as they 
howling deserts, in icy caverns, in lakes of| would have to go winding and zig-zaggin 
fire, in pits of unutterable darkness, Miser-| and crossing hills and swamps and fields a 
| able men are they who are frequent travel-| creeks in order to find constant food and water 
lers through these districts of the Impossible | for the cattle, the distance would not be far 
kingdom. They may say with the guilty|short of nine hundred, or a thousand miles. 
Thane They purchased the bullocks, engaged a 
“ Better be with the dead regular bullock-driver (the driving of these 


Whom we to gain our place have sent to peace, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstacy.” 


horned gentry, whether loose or yoked, being 
a special art, needing considerable practice), 
and off they started. 


‘ Besides the four hundred bullocks, they had 

If you would leave such countries unex-| nine horses, and adray. Three of the horses 
plored, lead virtuous lives, take abundant | they rode, three were attached to the dray, and 
exercise, be temperate (in the true sense of| the remaining three they drove loose in the 
the word : not choosing in what, but in every-| rear of the bullocks, on the flank, or as they 
thing), and take no man’s wrong to bed with | liked to go. The dray was laden with some 
thee—no, not for one single night. bags of oats for the horses, provisions for 
three men, a change of outer clothing, two 
changes of under clothing, blankets, spare 
harness, cordage, hobbles,two double-barrelled 
guns, a rifle, and a few tools—such as wood- 

A youne fellow of high connexions, edu-|axes, knives, a spade, hammer, and nails. 

cated at Sandhurst, and having subsequently! Day after day, through the solitudes of the 
got his commission in one of the “crack ”| bush, pleasingly varied at times by miles of 
cavalry regiments (Lancers or Hussars, we | bog, or leagues of swamp, amidst which they 
decline to say which), became rapidly inau-|had to sleep, or get such rest in the night as 
gurated in all the ways of fashionable London | they could, our two young gentlemen accom- 
life. He cantered in the Parks, lounged about | modated themselves to studying the un- 
the Clubs; the Opera and Almacks were his,|couth mysteries of “stock-driving ;” me | 
with their songs, and dances, and winning|and assisting their professor elect in al 
smiles, He hunted, he shot, he raced, he|his countless exigencies and requirements. 
gamed, he drank, and “all that,” until one |Our cornet, who was the principal proprietor 
morning his father sent for him, He had been | of all these moving horns, was scarcely one- 
allowed five hundred a year, besides his pay,|and-twenty, and, moreover, looked still 
and he had been living at the rate of five| younger than he was. His friend Wentworth 
thousand—as near as it could be calculated.| was about twenty-five, of fair connotes 
What his father said was to this effect:|and apparently of no great strength. The 
“Arthur, you’re going to the devil, and I} bullock-driver was a rough, sun-browned, 
must stop you. Sell out directly, sir, and| brawny, bearded old colonial and bush-man. 
leave the country for three years. I'll pay|He did not conceal his contempt for the 
your debts here, and allow you just enough | capacities of his gentlemen companions, nor 
to live. Learn to do something for yourself ;|his opinion of the fate that awaited them. 
and come back in your right senses.” So, the! He told them, in his abrupt, gruff, jocular 
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way, that they'd - never see ‘Melbourne. 
should bury them both in the bush, and take 
on the builocks. They wished him a good 


market for them on his arrival, and drank | 


his health on the spot in a “nobbler” of 
brandy from the keg in the dray. 

The most exhausting part of the work was 
the necessity of the “stock” being watched 
by night, because while many lie down during 
a long j journey, others wander about grazing. 
Sometimes a few of them stray intoa bog or 
deep swamp, or feel disposed to do so, w rhile 
others have a special fancy for swimming a 
ereek. The three “drovers” kept watches of 
two hours duration, in turn. 

On one occasion, when it was the bullock- 
driver’s watch, he thought fit, in the greatness 
of his experience, to consider that it was “all 
right ;” whereupon he rolled himself up in his 
blanket, and went fastasleep. Some time after, 
eur cornet awoke—saw the watch now lying 
rolled up—looked about, listened, and became 
satisfied that a number of bullocks had strayed 
across the creek, and that more were follow- 
ing them. Finding it impossible to arouse the 
professional gentleman to amy activity, or 
apparent understanding of the case, he shook 

entworth, and told him what had happened. 
“What shal] we do?” said his friend. “We 
mustswim the creek and go after them,” said 
the cornet. “All right!” amswered the 
other. Up they got, swam the creek—in 
their clothes, carrying their long boots in 
their mouths—and went ‘after the bullocks. 

The beasts were far ahead, aud set off, as 
soon as they found who was upon their track. 
What with windings and doubles, and some 
going in one direction, and some in another, the 
pursuers had to follow the bullocks eighteen 
miles before they brought them all together 
(except three, who were lost) back to the 
ereek. Having driven them in, the two 
amateur drovers were about to follow, when 
Wentworth said he was too tired to carry his 
boots over in his teeth, as they filled with 
water and dragged behind, so he attempted 
to whirl them over across the creek. They 
fell short of the bank, and were carried down 
the stream. 

Arrived on the other side, the swimmers 
rested an hour or two, and then proceeded on 
their journey. The boggy state of the ground 
was such that they could scarcely get the 
dray through it, and continually expected to 
have to throw "everything away of its load 


excepting the oats and their little store of | 


rovisions. Wentworth could not, therefore, 
9¢ taken into the dray, and he had to follow 
barefoot. He did the same all the next day 
when the ground changed to uneven rocks 
and stones, and cracks and holes, and his feet 
were cut and bleeding during twelve hours ; : 
but not one word of complaint escaped his 
lips. The ensuing morning, at daybreak, 
they “came upon” an old pair of shoes that 
had been thrown away, and Wentworth was 
a happy man. 
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"They had now been seven “weeks on the 


|road, and soon after the little event of the | 


creek, just recorded, our cornet, who was a | 
masterly horseman, placed himself at the head |} 
of the concern : taking the lead on all occasions | 
of difficulty, and continually “ ordering coves 
about,” as the bullock-driver morosely com- | 
plained. Finding his “art” -thus distanced, 
and comparatively taken out of his hands, the 
latter personage announced his intention of | 
immediately withdrawing his services. The | 
cornet said, Well, he could go. All right, | 
old boy. Good day! The bullock~driver 
wanted to be paid. Cornet said he could not | 
easily manage it, as he and Wentworth had 
only thirteen shillings and sixpence between | 
them at this present. He might take that. 
The bullock-driver said he couldn’t take that. 
There was no alternative, so he went on, and | 
gradually became more reconciled, and even | 
tried to make himself agreeable. 

In this way they journeyed, making as | 
much ground as they could by day, and turn- | 
ing aside towards evening to find pasture for | 
the stock, and such quantity of sleep for | 
themselves, in turn, as the wandering fancies | 
of the beasts would permit. Thus passed | 
days upon days without their meeting asingle | 
human being, and sometimes they met no | 
one for weeks. When they did fall in with | 
anybody, it would be a shepherd, or squatter, | 
or stock-keeper, perhaps only seen a mile or | 
two distant ; or they would meet a party ofthe | 
Aborigines. On one oceasion seven of these | 
advanced with spears (they are fatal marks- | 
men), but the cornet’s rifle was up in a trice. 
He would in all probability have “potted” | 
the foremost of them, if they had not all | 
instantly scurried into the bush. | 

They were now in the third month of their | 
journey. Their first suit of clothes had been | 
quite worn out,and flung away, and the re- | 
maining suit was in rags. As for the cornet, | 


he was reduced to his shirt-sleeves and half 


a waistcoat: he had ridden the seat off his | 
corduroys, and the legs hung in shreds and | 
tatters. | 

One morning, about daybreak, being fast 
asleep, and having had a hard night’s work 
in riding after stragglers, Cornet Arthur 
was rather disturbed by a strange voice 
ealling out “I say, young man!” The place 
where they were, was a shed near a hut 
belonging to a sheep station, and the cornet 
being far more comfortable than usual, de- 
clined to notice the overture ; but the fellow 
persisted, till the sleeper opened his eyes and 
yawned at him with no very grateful gesture. 
This fellow was a butcher on horseback, carry- 
ing a long riding whip with a hook at one 
end. “I say, young man,” said he, “ where’s 
your master!” Our cornet drowsily re- 
marked that he was pretty well his own 
master out there, and he fancied those 
bullocks belonged to him. “Now, you be 
blowed,” said the butcher. Cornet told him 
he could not be blowed (and wouldn’t if he 
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could, as he saw no reason for it), and turning 
his back addressed himself again to sleep. 
“This won’t ‘suit me, young man,” shouted the 
butcher, “I tell you 1 want to bid for some 
o’ they beasts. I want that wide hoop-horn’d 
‘un—they three red staggy horns—the straw- 
berry snail-horn, and the dirty-black big ’un 
a-lying down. Get up, can’t you. Don’t lay 
there like a precious naked ape, but be 
smart!” So saying the butcher dismounted 
and began to molest the sleeper in a rude and 
ridiculous way with the hook end of his whip, 
using very rough language ; whereupon dur 
cornet arose, and “polished him off” in first- 
rate style, being a fair boxer. The butcher, 
after a few rounds, deliberately remounted 
his horse, sat in his saddle looking at his 
| “young man”—then said, “ Well, I’m 
blowed !” and rode away. 

They had some very cold weather about 
this time, especially during the nights, 
and they lost six of their horses, almost en- 
tirely from the cold, as they had no means of 
sheltering them. After this, the remaining 
three horses being needed for the dray, they 
followed the drove of bullocks on foot, for 
nearly a month. The few clothes that had 
remained to them were torn piecemeal from 
their bodies in passing through the low scrub 
and swampy osier beds, till our cornet’s sole 
personal effects were a pair of stocking-legs 
and a tooth-brush. This latter very useful 
article had been found loose in the dray, and 
was displayed as a trophy. 

They lost upwards of a hundred bullocks 
in the bogs and swamps, or by straying away 
in the night. Following on foot was a great 
disadvantage, to say nothing of the work. At 
length they approached a little bush inn, and 
a burly old brown-bearded fellow, pleasantly 
drunk, issued forth to meet them, crying out, 
“ My name’s Jem Bowles—glasses round !” 
He made them all have nobblers of brandy, 
and plenty to eat, and got them some clothes— 
enough to ride in—and three good bush horses 
in exchange for bullocks. e made them 
stay there a day and night at his expense. 
He had taken a great liking to the cornet. 
But he often took likings, and habitually 
treated everybody. “ Glasses round!” 

Jem Bowles was a great stock-keeper, and 
well known on the road. It was his habit 
to “ drink his bullocks ” on the way to market, 
and then to return home. He had been known 
to drink seventy head, in a few days, at one 
bush inn. Of course he was robbed, as he 
kept no ’count of the “glasses round” to 
which he treated everybody all. day long. He 
was now drinking his last ten head of 
bullocks. 

Our cornet and his colleagues being once 
more horsed, proceeded on their way, uproar- 
iously grateful to Jem Bowles, and eventually 
reached Melbourne, leaving the dray behind 
them in the bush, where it had at last “ given 
in,” wheel and axle. The journey had taken 
them nearly four months. They had: lost, in 
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all, eight horses, and a hundred and three 
bullocks: the remainder, nevertheless, sold 
well, After paying all expenses, including 
everything, our cornet made, as his share, 
above one hundred pounds profit. Little 
enough for such labour ; but still very good 
as the first earnings of a “ young man.” The 
very same day, he met in the street the butcher 
whose hide he had tanned in the bush; and 
the butcher touched his hat to him. This is 
a fragment of Australian life. 


CHIPS. 


FRESH AIR IN FINSBURY. 


WE may yet see men with fresh daisies in 
their mouths and fresh air unexhausted in 
their lungs -walking along Cheapside; for 
there is great hope of a park within sound 
of Bow bells: a park so large that visitors 
need never be requested upon large boards 
at the entrance not to pluck the daisies. 
Four hundred and seventy acres can be had 
for the proposed Albert Park, Finsbury ; the 
present Government cheerfully aids the 
scheme; the last approved it, and so did the 
Government before. It was not, however, 
quite in accordance with the declared princi- 
ples of one member of the late administration, 
who suggested that four hundred and seventy 
acres were too much, and who talked of one 
hundred and sixty-five. In the names of 
all the pale-faced needlewomen in the lanes 
of Clerkenwell, of all tradesmen unable to 
afford suburban villas, all the sallow clerks 
and housekeepers, men-servants, and maid- 
servants, who feed on City pots of mignioneite 
displayed on smoky ledges of back windows, 
we beg that there may be no stint in the 
dimensions of the City park. Air cannot be 
had without space. 


“ How bountiful, how wonderful 
Thou art, sweet Air! 

And yet, albeit thine odours lie 

On every gust that mocks the eye, 

We pass the gentle blessing by 
Without a eare.” 


We must do our utmost to send out of town 
dead bodies, and to bring into town the living 
turf, trees, flowers, and—sweet air. 

Expense ought to be no hindrance. When 
the notion of the park was first started, 
there was land to be had for a hundred and 
fifty pounds an acre, which would now fetch 
a thousand ; for, the site of the park being 
known, land steadily rises in value. While 
we wait, therefore, money is wasting, and it 
must not be grudged. 

A wild theory likethat mentionedin a former 
number of this Journal for an establishment 
which also was to be called an Albert Park, 
ineluding another Crystal Palace as one of 
the least parts of the scheme, with colleges, 
halls, factories, and organs in the air, is of 
course dissipated instantly and very properly 
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by the mere sound of the letters J. s.d.: and 
here let us mention that the imaginative 

rojector of that scheme must in no way be 
identified with Mr. Lloyd, the indefatigable 
promoter of the Finsbury park. 


THE FEAST OF LIFE. 


A Banquet is spread for small and great, 
A feast for the world of men ; 

Where the monarch reclines in purple state, 
And the famished within his ken. 

The blushing red wine flows freely around, 
And tinges the veins of all ; 

And the same merry notes of sweet music sound 
Through the breadth of the world-wide hall. 


There are infants of days, and the aged in years, 

_ The silver and raven tress ; 

There are eyes that are swimming deep in tears, 
And that sparkle with joyousness. 

There are features of beauty and forms of grace, 
And smiles like the rays of stars ; 

And many a searred and lowering face 
Is seamed with hideous scars. 


The viands are rich for the favoured few, 
And dainties allure their taste ; 

And the same are spread for the humbler crew, 
But for many are spread in waste. 

They fatten the first into lusty health, 
And lighten their hearts with mirth ; 

But they poison the blood of the latter by stealth, 
And plenty is worse than dearth. 


Ye happy ones! how, since my riddie is said, 
Can this marvellous difference be ? 

Ye falteringly tell me, the riddle is read 
Of this poisonous revelry, 

Ay! life is a banquet that’s spread for all, 
Of which all must perforce partake ; 

But its dainties are turned into wormwood and gall, 
For the hearts that are heavy and ache. 


STOPPED PAYMENT, AT CRANFORD. 


Was the “poor Peter” of Cranford the 
Aga Jenkyns of Chunderabaddad, or was 
he not? As somebody says, that was the 
question. 

In my own home, whenever people had 
nothing else to do, they blamed me for want 
of discretion. Indiscretion was my bugbear 
fault. Everybody has a bugbear fault; a 
sort of standing characteristic—a piece de 
résistance for their friends to cut at; and in 
general they cut andcameagain. I was tired 
of being called indiscreet and incautious ; and 
I determined for once to prove myself a 
model of prudence and wisdom. I would 
not even hint my suspicions respecting the 
Aga. I would collect evidence and carry 
it home to iay before my father, as the 
family friend of the two Miss Jenkyns’s. In my 
search after facts I was often reminded of a 
description my father had once given of a 
Ladies’ Committee that he had had to preside 
over. He said he could not help thinking 
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of a passage in Hood, which spoke of a 
chorus in which every man took the tune 
he knew best, and sang it to his own satis- 
faction. 

So, at this charitable committee, every 
lady took the subject uppermost in her mind, 
and talked about it to her own great content- 
ment, but not much to the advancement of 
the subject they had met to discuss. But 
even that committee could have been nothing 
to the Cranford ladies when I attempted to 
gain some clear and definite information as 
to poor Peter’s height, appearance, and 
when and where he was seen and heard of 
last. For instance, I remember asking Miss 
Pole (and I thought the question was very 
opportune, for I put it when I met her ata 
call at Mrs. Forrester’s, and both the ladies 
had known Peter, and I imagined that they 
might refresh each other’s memories) ; I asked 
Miss Pole what was the very last thing they 
had ever heard about him; and then she 
named the absurd report to which I have 
alluded, about his having been elected great 
Lama of Thibet ; and this was a signal for 
each lady to go off on her separate idea. 
Mrs. Forrester’s start was made on the 
Veiled Prophet in Lalla Rookh, whether I 
thought he was meant for the Great Lama, 
though Peter was not so ugly, indeed rather 
handsome if he had not been freckled. I was 
thankful to see her double upon Peter ; but, in 
a moment, the delusive lady was off upon Row- 
land’s Kalydor, and the merits of cosmetics 
and hair oils in general, and holding forth so 
fluently that I turned to listen to Miss Pole, 
who, (through the llamas, the beasts of burden) 
had got to Peruvian bonds, and the Share 
Market, and her poor opinion of joint-stock 
banks in general, and of that one in par- 
ticular in which Miss Matey’s money was 
invested. In vain I put in, “When was it— 
in what year was it that you heard that 
Mr. Peter was the Great Lama?” They 
only joined issue to dispute whether llamas 
were carnivorous animals or not, in which 
dispute they were not quite on fair grounds, 
as Mrs. Forrester (after they had grown 
warm and cool again,) acknowledged that she 
always confused carnivorous and gramini- 
vorous together, just as she did horizontal 
and perpendicular ; but then she apologised 
for it very prettily, by saying that in her day 
the only use people made of four-syllabled 
words was to teach how they should be spelt. 
The only fact I gained from this conversation 
was that certainly Peter had last been heard 
of in India, “or that neighbourhood ;” and 
that this scanty intelligence of his where- 
abouts had reached Cranford in the year when 
Miss Pole had bought her India muslin 
gown, long since worn out ;—we washed it and 
mended it, and traced its decline and fall into 
a window-blind before we could go on ;—and 
in a year when Wombwell came to Cranford, 
because Miss Matey had wanted to see an 
elephant in order that she might the better 
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imagine Peter riding on one ; and had seen a 
boa-constrictor too, which was more than she 
wished to imagine in her fancy pictures of 
Peter’s locality; and in a year when Miss 
Jenkyns had learnt some piece of poetry off by 
heart, and used to say, at all the Cranford 
arties, how Peter was surveying mankind 
rom China to Peru, which everybody had 
thought very grand and rather appropriate, 
because India was between China and Peru, 
if you took care to turn the globe to the left 
instead of the right. 

I suppose all these enquiries of mine, and 
the consequent curiosity excited in the minds 
of my friends, made us blind and deaf to what 
was going on around us. It seemed to me 
as if the sun rose and shone, and as if the 
rain rained on Cranford just as usual, and I 
did not notice any sign of the times that 
could be considered as a prognostic of any 
uncommon event; and to the best of my 
belief, not only Miss Matey and Mrs. For- 
| rester, but even Miss Pole herself, whom we 
| looked upon as a kind of prophetess from the 
| knack = had of foreseeing things before 
| they came to pass—although she did not like 
| to disturb her friends by telling them her 
| fore-knowledge—even Miss Pole herself was 
breathless with astonishment, when she came 
to tell us of the astounding piece of news. 
But I must recover myself; the contempla- 
tion of it even at this distance of time has 
| taken away my breath and my grammar, 
| and unless [ subdue my emotion, my spelling 
| will go too. 

We were sitting—Miss Matey and _ I—much 
as usual; she in the blue chintz easy chair, 
with her back to the light, and her knitting 
in her hand—I reading aloud the newspaper 
before named in Cranford visiting; a few 
minutes more and we should have gone to 
make the little alterations in dress usual 
before calling time (twelve o’clock) in Cran- 
ford. I remember the scene and the date 
well; we had been talking of the Signor’s 
rapid recovery since the warmer weather had 
set in, and praising Mr. Hoggins’s skill, and 
lamenting his want of refinement and manner 
—(it seems a curious coincidence that this 
should have been our subject, but so it was)— 
— : knock was heard ;:a caller’s knock— 
three distinct taps—and we were flying (that 
is to say Miss Matey could not wai very fast, 
having had a touch of rheumatism) to our 
rooms to change cap and collars, when Miss 
Pole arrested us by calling out as she came 
up the stairs, “Don’t go—I can’t wait—it is 
not twelve, I know, but never mind your 
dress ; I must speak to you.” We did our 
best to look as if it was not we who had 
made the hurried movement, the sound of 
which she had heard ; for of course we did 
not like to have it supposed that we had any 
old clothes that it was convenient to wear 


out in the “sanctuary of home,” as Miss 
Jenkyns once prettily called the back parlour, 
where she was tying up preserves. So we 
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threw our gentility with double force into 
our manners, and very genteel we were for 
two minutes while Miss Pole recovered 
breath, and excited our curiosity strongly by 
lifting up her hands in amazement, and 
bringing them down in silence, as if what she 
had to say was too big for words, and could 
only be expressed by pantomime. 

“What do you think, Miss Matey? What 
do you think ? Lady Glenmire is to marry— 
is to be married, I mean—Lady Glenmire— 
Mr. Hoggins—Mr. Hoggins is going to marry 
Lady Glenmire.” 

“Marry!” said we. “ Marry! Madness !” 

“Marry !” said Miss Pole with the decision 
that belonged to her character. “I said 
Marry! as you do; and I also said, What a 
fool my lady is going to make of herself. I 
could have said ‘ Madness !’ but I controlled 
myself, for it was in a public shop that I heard 
of it. Where feminine delicacy is gone to I 
don’t know. You and I, Miss Matey, would 
have been ashamed to have known that our 
marriage was spoken of in a grocer’s shop, in 
the hearing of shopmen ! ” 

“But,” said Miss Matey, sighing as one 
recovering from a blow, “perhaps it is not 
true. Perhaps we are doing her injustice.” 

“No!” said Miss Pole. “I have taken 
care to ascertain that. I went straight to 
Mrs. Fitz Adam, to borrow a cookery book 
which I knew she had ; and I introduced my 
congratulations apropos of the difficulty 

entlemen must have in house-keeping ; and 
rs. Fitz Adam bridled up, and said that she 
believed it was true, though how and where 
I could have heard it she did not know. She 
said her brother and Lady Glenmire had come 
to an understanding at last. ‘Understanding !’ 
such a coarse word! But my lady will have 
to come down to many a want of refinement, 
I have reason to believe Mr. Hoggins sups on 
bread and cheese and beer every night.” 

“Marry!” said Miss Matey once again. 
“Well! I never thought of it. Two people 
that we know going to be married, It’s 
coming very near! ” 

So near that my heart stopped beating 
when I heard of it while you might have 
counted twelve. 

“One does not know whose turn may come 
next. Here in Cranford poor Lady Glen- 
mire might have thought herself safe,” said 
Miss Matey with gentle pity in her tones, 

“Bah!” said Miss Pole with a toss of her 
head. “Don’t you remember poor dear 
Captain Brown’s song Jibbie Fowler, and 
the line 

* Set her on the Tintorle Tap, 
The wind will blaw a man 'till her.” 


“That was because Jibbie Fowler was rich, 
I think.” 

“Well! there is a kind of attraction about 
Lady Glenmire that I, for one, should be 
ashamed to have.” 

I put in my wonder. “But how can she 
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have fancied Mr. Hoggins? I am not 
surprised that Mr. Hoggins has liked her.” 
“Oh! I don’t know. Mrz. Hoggins is rich, 
and very pleasant looking,” said Miss Matey, 
“and very good-tempered and kind-hearted.” 
“She has married for an establishment, 
that’s it. I suppose she takes the surgery 
with it,” said Miss Pole, with a little dry 
langh at her own joke. But, like many people 
who think they have made a severe and 
sarcastic speech, which yet is clever of its 
kind, she began to relax in her grimness from 
the moment when she made this allusion to 
the surgery ; and we turned to speculate on 
the way in which Mrs. Jamieson would receive 
the news. The person whom she had left in 
charge of her house to keep off followers from 
her maids, to set up a follower of her own ! 
And that followera man whom Mrs. Jamieson 
had tabooed as vulgar, and inadmissible to 
Cranford society ; not merely on account of 
his name, but because of his voice, his com- 
xion, his boots, smelling of the stable, and 
1imself, smelling of drugs. Had he ever 
been to see Lady Ghatsiee at Mrs. Jamieson’s ? 
Chloride of lime would not purify the house in 
its owner’s estimation if he had. Or had their 
interviews been confined to the occasional 
meetings in the chamber of the poor sick 
conjuror, to whom, with all our sense of the 
jance, we could not help allowing that 
they had both been exceedingly kind? And 
now it turned out that a servant of Mrs. 
Jamieson’s had been ill, and Mr. Hoggins had 
been attending her for some weeks. So the 
wolf had got into the fold, and now he was 
carrying off the shepherdess. What would 
Mrs. Jamieson say? We looked into the 
darkness of futurity as a child gazes after a 
rocket up in the cloudy sky, full of wondering 
expectation of the rattle, the discharge, and 
the brilliant shower of sparks and light. Then 
we brought ourselves down to earth and the 
present time, by questioning each other 
(being all equally ignorant, and all equally 
without the slightest data to build any con- 
clusions upon) as to when it would take 
place? Where? How much a year Mr. 
Hoggins had? Whether she would drop her 
title? And how Martha and the other cor- 
rect servants in Cranford would ever be 
brought to announce a married couple as 
Lady Glenmire and Mr. Hoggins ? But would 
they be visited ? Would Mrs. Jamieson let 
us? Or must we choose between the Honour- 
able Mrs. Jamieson and the degraded Lady 
Glenmire. We all liked Lady Glenmire the 
best. She was bright, and kind, and sociable, 
and agreeable ; and Mrs. Jamieson was dull, 
and inert, and pompous, and tiresome. But 
we had acknowledged the sway of the latter 
so long, that it seemed like a kind of dis- 
loyalty now even to meditate disobedience to 
the prohibition we anticipated. 
Mrs. Forrester surprised us in our darned 
caps and patched collars ; and we forgot all 
about them in our eagerness to see how she 
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would bear the information, which we honour- 
ably left to Miss Pole to impart, although, ir | 
we had been inclined to take unfair advan- 
tage we might have rushed in ourselves, for | 
she hada most out-of-place fit of coughin 
for five minutes after Mrs. Forrester entered | 
the room, I shall never forget the imploring | 
expression of her eyes, as she looked at us | 
over her pocket-handkerchief. They said ag | 
plain as words could speak, “ Don’t let Nature | 
deprive me of the treasure which is mine, | 
although for a time I can make no use of it,” | 
And we did not. Mrs. Forrester’s surprise 
was equal to ours; and her sense of injury 
rather greater, because she had to feel for 
her Order, and saw more fully than we could | 
do how such conduct brought stains on the | 
aristocracy. When she and Miss Pole left | 
us, we endeavoured to subside into calmness ; | 
but Miss Matey was really upset by the intel- 
ligence she had heard. She reckoned it up, and | 
it was more than fifteen years since she had | 
heard of any of her acquaintance going to be | 
married, with the one exception of Miss Jessie | 
Brown ; and as she said, it gave her quite:a | 
shock, and made her feel as if she could not | 
think what would happen next. I don’t | 
know if it isa fancy of mine, or a real fact, | 
but I have noticed that just after the an- | 
nouncement of an engagement in any set, the | 
unmarried ladies in 
unusual gaiety and newness of dress, as | 
much as to say, ina tacit and unconstvious | 
manner, “ We also are spinsters.” Miss Matey | 
and Miss Pole talked and thought moreabout | 
bonnets, gowns, caps, and shawls, during the | 
fortnight that succeeded this call, than I had | 
known them do for years before. But it | 
might be the spring weather, for it wasia | 
warm and pleasant March; and merinoes 
and beavers, and woollen materials of all sorts 
were but ungracious receptacles of the bright | 
sun’s glancing rays. It had not been Lady | 
Glenmire’s dress that had won Mr. Hoggins’s | 
heart, for she went. about on her errands of | 
kindness more shabby than ever; although | 
in the hurried glimpses I caught of her | 
at church or elsewhere, she seemed rather | 
to shun meeting any of her friends; her | 
face seemed to have almost something of | 
the flush of youth in it; her lips looked | 
redder, and more trembling full than in their 
old compressed state, and her eyes dwelt on 
all things with a lingering light, as if she 
was learning to love Cranford and its belong- | 
ings. Mr. Hoggins looked broad and radiant, 
and creaked up the middle aisle at church in | 
a bran-new pair of top-boots, an audible, as | 
well as visible, sign of his purposed change 
of state ; for the tradition went that the boots 
he had worn till now were the identica! pair 
in which he first set out on his rounds in 
Cranford twenty-five years ago; only they 
had been new-pieced, high oa low, top and 
bottom, heel and sole, black leather and 
ee leather, more times than any one could 
tell, 
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None of the ladies in Cranford chose to | 


sanction the marriage by congratulating 
either of the parties. We wished te ignore the 
whole affair until our liege lady, Mrs. Jamie- 
son, returned. Until she came back to give 
us our cue, we felt that it would be better to 
consider the engagement in the same light 
as the Queen of Spain’s legs; facts which 
certainly existed, but the less said about 
the better. This restraint upon our tongues 
—for you see if we did not speak about it to 
any of the parties concerned, how could we 
get answers to the questions that we longed 
to ask ?—was beginning to be irksome, and 
our idea of the dignity of silence was paling 
before our curiosity, when another diree- 
tion was given to our thoughts, by an 
announcement on the part of the principal 
shopkeeper of Cranford, who ranged the 
trades from grocer and cheesemonger to man- 
milliner as occasion required, that the spring 
fashions were arrived, and would be exhibited 
on the. following Tuesday at his rooms in 
High Street. Now Miss Matey had been 
only waiting for this before buying herself 
anew silk gown. I had offered, it is true, 
to send to Drumble for patterns, but she had 
rejected my proposal, gently implying that 
she had not forgotten her disappointment 
about the sea-green turban. I -was thankful 
that I was on the spot now to counteract the 
dazzling fascination of any yellow or scarlet 
silk, i must say a little about myself. I 
have spoken of my father’s old friendship for 
the Jenkyns’ family ; indeed, I am not sure 
if there was not some distant relationship. 
He had willingly allowed me to remain all 
the winter at Cranford, in consideration of a 
letter which Miss Matey had written to him 
about the time of the panic, in which I suspect 


| she had exaggerated my powers and my 


bravery as a defender of the house. But now 
that the days were longer and more cheerful, 
he was beginning to urge the necessity of my 
return ; and I only delayed ina sort of odd 
forlorn hope that if I could obtain any clear 
information, I might make the account given 
by the Signora of the Aga Jenkyns tally 
with that of poor Peter, his appearance and 
disappearance, which I had winnowed out of 
the conversation of Miss Pole and Mrs. For- 
rester. 

The very Tuesday morning on which Mr. 
Johnson was going to show fashions, the post- 
woman brought two letters to the house. I 
say the post-woman, but I should say the 
postman’s wife; he was a lame shoemaker, 
a very clean honest man, much respected in 
the town; but hé never brought the letters 
round except on unusual occasions, such as 
Christmas Day, and Good Friday; and on 
those days the letters which should have been 
delivered at eight in the morning did not 
make their appearance until two or three in 
the afternoon ; for every one liked poor 
Thomas, and gave him a weleome on hens 
festive occasions. He used to say, “he was 
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welly stawed wi’ eating, for there-were three 
or four houses where nowt would serve ’em 
but he must share in their breakfast,” and by 
the time he had done his last breakfast he 
came to some other friend who was beginning 
dinner ; but come what might in the way of 
temptation, Tom was always sober, civil, and 
smiling ; and, as Miss Jenkyns used to say, 
it was a lesson in patience that she doubted 
not would call out that precious quality in 
some minds, where but for Thomas it might | 
have lain dormant and undiscovered. Patience 
was certainly very latent in Miss Jenkyns’s 
mind, She was always expecting letters, 
and always drumming on the table till the 
post-woman had called or gone past. On 
Christmas Day and Good Friday she drummed 
from breakfast till church, from church-time 
till two o’clock, unless when the fire wanted 
stirring, when she invariably knocked down 
the fire-irons, and scolded Miss Matey for it. 
But equally certain was the hearty welcome 
and the good dinner for Thomas; Miss Jen- 
kyns standing over him like a bold dragoon, 
questioning him as to his children—what they 
were doing, what school they went to; up- 
braiding him if another was likely to make 
its appearance, but sending even the little 
babies the shilling and the mince-pie which 
was her gift to all the children, with half-a- 
crown in addition for both father and mother. 
The Post was not half of so much consequence 
to dear Miss Matey; but not for the world 
would she have diminished Thomas’s welcome, 
and his dole, though I could see that she felt 
rather shy over the ceremony which had been 
regarded by Miss Jenkyns as a glorious op- 
portunity for giving ate and benefiting 
her fellow-creatures. Miss Matey would 
steal the money all ina lump into his hand, 
as if she were ashamed of herself. Miss Jen- 
kyns gave him each individual coin separate, 
with 4 “There! that’s for yourself; that’s 
for Jenny,” &c. Miss Matey would even 
beckon Martha out of the kitchen while he 
ate his food, and onee to my knowledge 
winked at its rapid di earance into .a blue 
cotton pocket-handkerchief. Miss Jenkyus 
almost scolded him if he did not leave a clean 
plate, however heaped it might have been, 
and gave an injunction with every mouthful. 
I have wandered a long way from the two 
letters that awaited us on the brealfast-table 
that Tuesday morning. Mine was from my 
father. Miss Matey’s was printed. My 
father’s was just a man’s letter ; I mean it 
was very dull, and gave no information beyond 
that he was well, that they had had a good 
deal of rain, that trade was very stagnant, 
and many disagreeable rumours afloat. He 
then asked me, if I knew whether Miss 
Matey still retained her shares in the Town 
and County Bank, as there were very unplea- 
sant reports about it ; though nothing more 
than he had always foreseen, and had pro- 
phesied to Miss Jenkins years ago, when she 
would imvest their little property in it; the 
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only unwise step that clever woman had ever 
taken to his knowledge (the only time she 
ever acted against his advice, I knew). How- 
ever, if cating had gone wrong, of course I 
was not to think of leaving Miss Matey while 
I could be of any use, &c. 

“Who is your letter from, my dear? 
Mine is a very civil invitation signed Edwin 
Wilson, asking me to attend an important 
meeting of the shareholders of the Town and 
County Bank, to be held in Drumble, on 
Thursday the twenty-first. I am sure it is 
very attentive of them to remember me.” 

I did not like to hear of this “important 
meeting,” for though I did not know much 
about business, I feared it confirmed what my 
father said; however, I thought ill news 
always came fast enough, so I resolved to say 
nothing about my alarm, and merely told her 
that my father was well, and sent his kind 
regards to her. She kept turning over, and 
admiring her letter. 

“I remember their sending one to Deborah 
just like this, but that I did not wonder at, 
for everybody knew she was so clear-headed. 
I am afraid I could not help them much ; 
indeed, if they came to accounts 1 should be 
quite in the way, for I never could do sums 
in my head. Deborah, I know, rather wished 
to go, and went so far as to order a new bon- 
net for the occasion ; but when the time came 
the had a bad cold; so they sent her a very 
polite account of what they had done. Chosen 
a Director, 1 think it was. Do you think 
they want me to help them to choose a Di- 
rector? I am sure I should choose your 
father at once.” 

“ My father has no shares in the Bank,” 
said I. 

“Oh,no! [remember! He objected very 
much to Deborah’s buying any, I believe. 
But she was quite the woman of business, and 
always judged for herself, and here, you see, 
they have paid eight per cent. all these years.” 

It was a very uncomfortable subject to me 
with my half-knowledge; so I thought I 
would change the conversation, and I asked 
at what time she thought we had better go 
and see the fashions. “ Well, my dear,” she 
said, “ the thing is this ; it is not etiquette to 
go till after twelve, but then, you see, all 
Cranford will be there, and one does not like 
to be too curious about dress and trimmings 
and caps, with all the world looking on. It 
is never genteel to be over-curious on these 
occasions ; Deborah had the knack of always 
looking as if the latest fashion was nothing 
new to her ; a manner she had caught from 
Lady Arley, who did see all the new modes 
in London, you know. So I thought we 
would just slip down this morning soon after 
weakfast ; for I do want half a pound of tea ; 
and then we could go up and examine the 
things at our leisure, and see exactly how my 
new silk gown must be made ; and then, after 
twelve, we could go with our minds disen- 
gaged, and free from thoughts of dress.” 
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We began to talk of Miss Matey’s new silk 
gown ; I discovered that it would be reall 


the first time in her life that she had had to | 
choose anything of consequence for herself; | 
for Miss Jenkyns had always been the more | 


decided character, whatever her taste might 


have been ; and it is astonishing how such | 
people carry the world before them by the | 
mere force of will. Miss Matey anticipated | 


the sight of the glossy folds with as much 
delight as if the five sovereigns set apart for 


the purchase could buy all the silks in the | 
shop; and (remembering my own loss of 
before I could tell | 
on what wonder to spend a silver threepence) | 
I was very glad that we were going early, | 
that dear Miss Matey might have leisure for 


two hours in a toy-sho 


the delights of perplexity. 


If a happy sea-green could be met with, the I 
gown was to be sea-green ; if not, she inclined | 
to maize, and I to silver grey; and we dis- | 


cussed the requisite number of breadths until 


we arrived at the shop-door. We were to | 
buy the tea, select the silk, and then clamber | 


up the iron corkscrew stairs that led into what 


was once a loft, though now a fashion show- | 


room. 
The young men at Mr. Johnson’s had on 


their best looks, and their best cravats, and | 
pivotted themselves over the counter with | 
surprising activity. They wanted to show us | 
upstairs at once, but on the principle of | 
business first and pleasure afterwards, we | 
stayed to purchase the tea. Here Miss | 
Matey’s absence of mind betrayed itself. If | 
she was made aware that she had been drink- | 
ing green tea at any time, she always thought | 
it her duty to lie awake half through the | 
night afterward ; (I have known her take it | 


in ignorance many a time without such 


effects), and consequently green tea was pro- | 
hibited the house; yet to-day she herself | 
asked for the obnoxious article, under the | 
impression that she was talking about the | 
silk. However, the mistake was soon recti- | 


fied ; and then the silks were unrolled in 
good truth. By this time the shop 
pretty well filled, for it was Cranford market- 
day, and many of the farmers and country 
people from the neighbourhood round came 
in, sleeking down their hair, and glancing 
shyly about from under their eyelids, as 
anxious to take back some notion of the un- 
usual gaiety to the mistress or the lasses at 


home, and yet feeling that they were out of | 


place among the smart shopmen’ and gay 
shawls, and summer prints. One honest- 
looking man, however, made his way up to 
the counter at which we stood, and boldly 
asked to look at a shawl or two. The 
other country folk confined themselves to the 
grocery side ; but our neighbour was evidently 
too full of some kind intention towards mis- 
tress, wife, or daughter, to be shy; and it 
soon became a question with me, whether he 
or Miss Matey would keep their shopman the 
longest time. He thought each shawl more 
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beautiful than the last; and, as for Miss 
Matey, she smiled and sighed over each fresh 
bale that was brought out ; one colour set off 
another, and the heap together would, as she 
said, make even the rainbow look poor. 

“T am afraid whichever I choose I shall 
wish I had taken another. Look at this 
lovely crimson! it would be so warm in 
winter. But spring is coming on, you know. 
I wish I could have a gown for every season,” 
said she, dropping her voice, as we all did in 
Cranford, whenever we talked of anything 
we wished for, but could not afford. “ How- 
ever,” she continued in a louder and more 
cheerful tone, “it would give me a great deal 
of trouble to take care of them if I had 
them ; so I think I’ll only take one. But 
which must it be, my dear?” And now she 
hovered over « lilac with yellow spots, while 
I pulled out a quiet sage-green that had faded 
into insignificance under the more brilliant 
colours, but which was nevertheless a good 
silk in its humble way. Our attention was 
called off to our neighbour. He had chosen 
a shawl of about thirty shillings’ value ; and 
his face looked broadly happy under the anti- 
cipation, no doubt, of the pleasant surprise 
he should give to some Molly or Jenny at 
home ; he had tugged a leathern purse out of 
his breeches pocket, and had offered a five- 
pound note in payment for the shawl, and for 
some parcels which had been brought round 
to him from the grocery counter ; and it was 


| just at this point that he attracted our notice. 


The shopman was examining the note with a 
puzzled, doubtful air. 


“Town and County Bank! I am not 


| sure, sir, but I believe we have received a 


warning against notes issued by this bank 
only this morning. I will just step and ask 
Mr. Johnson, sir; but I’m afraid I must 
trouble you for payment in cash, or in a note 
of a different bank.” 

I never saw a man’s countenance fall so 
suddenly into dismay and bewilderment. It 
was almost piteous to see the rapid change. 

“ Dang it!” said he, striking his fist down on 
the table, as if to try which were the harder ; 
“the chap talks as if notes and gold were to 
be had for the picking up.” 

Miss Matey had forgotten her silk gown 
in her interest for the man. I don’t think 
she had caught the name of the bank, and in 
my nervous cowardice, I was anxious that 
she should not ; and so I began admiring the 
yellow-spotted lilac gown that I had been 
utterly condemning only a minute before, 
But it was of no use. 

“What bank was it? Imean what bank 
did your note belong to?” 

“Town and County Bank.” 

“Let me see it,” said she quietly to the 
shopman, gently taking it out of his hand, 
as he brought it back to return it to the 
farmer, 

Mr. Johnson was very sorry, but, from in- 
formation he had received, the notes issued 
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by that bank were little better than waste 
paper. 

“T don’t understand it,” said Miss Matey 
to me in a low voice. “That is our bank, is 
it not ?—the Town and County Bank ?” 

“Yes,” said I, “This lilac silk will just 
match the ribbons in your new cap, I believe,” 
I continued, holding up the folds so as to 
catch the light, rn | wishing that the man 
would make haste and be gone; and yet 
having a new wonder that had only just 
sprung up, how far it was wise or right in me 
to allow Miss Matey to make this expensive 
purchase, if the affairs of the bank were 
seal so bad as the refusal of the note im- 
plied. 

But Miss Matey put on the soft dignified 
manner peculiar to her, rarely used, and yet 
which became her so well, and laying her 
hand gently on mine, she said, 

“ Never mind the silks for a few minutes, 
dear. I don’t understand you, sir,” turning 
now to the shopman, who had been attend- 
ing to the farmer. “Is this a forged 
note ?” 

“Oh, no, ma’am. It is a true note of its 
kind ; but you see, ma’am, it is a Joint Stock 
Bank, and there are reports out that it is 
likely to break. Mr. Johnson is only doing 
his duty, ma’am, as I am sure Mr. Dobson 
knows. 

But Mr. Dobson could not respond to the 
appealing bow by any answering smile. He 
was turning the note absently over in his 
fingers, looking gloomily enough at the parcel 
containing the lately chosen shawl. 

“Tt’s hard upon a poor man,” said he, “as 
earns every farthing with the sweat of his 
brow. However, there’s no help for it. You 
must take back your shawl, my man; Lizzie 
must do on with her cloak for a while. And 
yon figs for the little ones—I promised them 
to ’em—I’ll take them; but the ’bacco, and 
the other things—” 

“T will give you five sovereigns for your 
note, my good man,” said Miss Matey. “I 
think there is some great mistake about it, 
for I am one of the shareholders, and I’m sure 
they would have told me if things had not 
been going on right.” 

The shopman whispered a word or two 
across the table to Miss Matey. She looked 
at him with a dubious air. 

“Perhaps so,” said she. “But I don’t 

retend to understand business; I only 

now that if it is going to fail, and if honest 

eople are to lose their money because the 
fave taken our notes—I can’t explain myself,” 


said she, suddenly becoming aware that she 
had got into a long sentence with four people 
for audience—* only I would rather exchange 
my gold for the note, if you please,” turning 
to the farmer, “and then you can take your 


wife the shawl. It is only going without m 
gown a few days longer,” she continued, 
speaking to me. “Then I have no doubt 
everything will be cleared up.” 
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“But if it iscleared up the wrong way?” 
said I. 

“Why! Then it will only have been common 
honesty in m2 as a shareholder to have given 
this good man the money. I am quite clear 
about it in my own mind ; but, you know, I 
can never speak quite as comprehensibly as 
others can,—only you must give me your 
note, Mr. Dobson, if you please, and go on 
with your purchases with these sovereigns.” 

The man looked at her with silent gra- 
titude, too. awkward to put his thanks into 
words; but he hung back for a minute or 
two, fumbling with his-note. 

“T’m loth to make another one lose instead 
of me, if it is a loss ; but you see five pounds 
is'a deal of money to a man with a family ; 
and as you say, ten to one, in a day or two, 
the note will be as good as gold again.” 

“No hope of that; my friend,” said the 
shopman. 

“The more reason why I should take it,” 
said Miss Matey quietly; she pushed her 
sovereigns towards the man, who slowly laid 
his note down in exchange. “Thank you. 
I will wait a day or two before I purchase 
any of these silks; perhaps you will then 
have a greater choice. My dear! will you 
come upstairs ? ” 

We inspected the fashions with as mimute 
and curious an interest as if the gown to be 
made after them had been bought. I could 
not see that the little event in the shop below 


had in the least damped Miss Matey’s 
curiosity as to the make of sleeves, or the: sit 


of skirts. She once or twice exchanged con- 
gratulations with me on our private and 
leisurely view of the bonnets and shawls ; 
but I was all the time not so sure that our 
examination was so utterly private, for I 
caught glimpses of a figure dodging behind 
the cloaks and mantles; and, by a dexterous 
move, I came face to face with Miss Pole, 
also in morning costume (the principal feature 
of which was her being without teeth, and 
wearing a veil to conceal the deficiency), come 
on the same errand as- ourselves. But she 
quickly took her departure, because she had 
a bad headache and ‘did not feel herself up to 
conversation. 

As we came down through the shop the civil 
Mr. Johnson was awaiting us ; he had been in- 
formed of the exchange of the note for gold, and 
with much good feeling and real kindness, but 
with a little want of tact, he wished to condole 
with Miss Matey, and impress upon her the 
real state of the case. I could only hope that 
he had heard an exaggerated rumour, for he 
said that her shares were worse than nothing, 
and that the bank could not pay a shilling in 
the pound. I was glad that Miss Matey 
seemed still a little incredulous; but I could 
not tell how much of this was real, or assumed 
with that self-control which seemed habitual 
to ladies of Miss Matey’s standing in Cranford, 
who would have thought their dignity com- 
promised by the slightest’ expression of sur-| 
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prise, dismay, or any similar feeling to an 
inferior in station, or in a publie shop. How- 
ever, we walked home very silently; I am 
ashamed to say I believe I was rather 
vexed and annoyed at Miss Matey’s conduct 
in taking the note to herself so decidedly. I 
had so set my heart upon her having a new 
silk gown, which she wanted sadly ; in general 
she was so undecided anybody might turn 
her round ; in this case I had felt that’ it: was 
no use attempting it, but I was not the 
less put out'at the result. 

Somehow, after twelve o’clock, we both 
acknowledged toa sated curiosity about the 
fashions ; and to a certain fatigue of body 
(which was, in fact, depression of mind) that 
indisposed us to go out again. But still we 
never spoke of the note ; till all at once some- 
thing possessed me to ask Miss Matey if she 
would think it her duty to offer sovereigns 
for all the notes of the Town and County 
Bank she met. with... I could have bitten my 
tongue out the minute I had said it. She 
looked up rather sadly, and as if I had thrown 
anew perplexity into her already distressed 
mind, and for a minute or two she did not 
speak. Then she said—my own dear Miss 
Matey—without a. shade of reproach in her 
voice, 

“My dear! I never feel as if my mind 
was what people call very strong, and it's 
often hard enough work for me to settle what 
I ought to do with the case right before me— 
I was very thankful to—I was very thankful 
that I saw my duty this morning with the 
poor man standing by me; but it’s rather a 
strain upon me to keep thinking and thinking 
what I should do if such and such a thing 
happened, and I believe I had rather wait 
and see what really does come; and I don’t 
doubt I shall be helped then, if 1 don’t fidget 
myself, and get too anxious beforehand. You 
know, love, I’m not like Deborah. If Deborah 
had lived, I’ve no doubt she would have seen 
after them, before they had got themselves 
into this state.” 

We had neither of us much appetite for 
dinner, though we tried to talk cheerfully 
about indifferent things. When we returned 
into the drawing-room, Miss Matey unlocked 
her desk and began to look over her account- 
books. I was so penitent for what I had said 
in the morning, that I did not choose to take 
upon myself the presumption to suppose that 
I could assist her ; I rather left her alone, as 
with puzzled brow her eye followed her pen 
up and down the ruled page. By and bye 
she shut the book, locked her desk, and came 
and drew a chair to mine, where I sat in 
moody sorrow over the fire. I stole my hand 
into hers ; she clasped it, but did not speak a 
word. At last she said, with forced com- 
posure in her voice, “If that bank goes ‘wrong, 
I shall lose one hundred and forty-nine 
pounds thirteen shillings and fourpence a 
year; I shail only have thirteen pounds a 
year left.” 
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tight. I did not’ know what to say. Pre- 
sently (it was too dark to see herface) I felt 
her fingers work convulsively in’ my grasp ; 
and I knew she was going to speak agdin. I 
heard the sobs in her voice as she’ said, “I 
hope it’s not wrong—not. wicked—but oh ! 
I am so glad poor Deborah is spared’ this. 
She could not: have borne to come down 
in the world, she had such a noble, lofty 
spirit.” 

This’ was all she said about’ the sister who 
had insisted upon investing their little pro- 
perty in that unlucky bank. We were later 
in lighting the candle than usual that might, 
and until that light shamed us into speaking, 
we sat together very silently and sadly. 

However, we took to our work after tea 
with a kind of forced cheerfulness (which 
soon became real as far as it’ went), talking of 
that never-ending’ wonder, Lady Glenmire’s 
engagement. Miss Matey was almost coming 
round to think it a good thing. 

“T don’t mean to deny that men are 
troublesome in a house. I don’t judge from 
my own experience, for my father was neat- 
ness itself, and wiped his shoes on coming in 
| as carefully as any woman; but still a man 
| has a sort of knowledge of what should be 

done in diffieulties, that it is very pleasant to 
| have one at hand ready to lean upon. Now, 

Lady Glenmire, instead of being tossed about, 

and wondering where she is to settle, will be 

certain of a home among’ pleasant and kind 
| people, such as our good Miss Pole and Mrs. 
| Forrester. And Mr. Hoggins is really a very 
| personable man, and as for his manners, why, 
| if they are not very polished—TI have 





| known people with very good hearts and very 
| clever minds too, who were not what some 
| people reckoned refined, but who were both 
|| true and tender.” 

| She fell off into a soft reverie about Mr. 
| Holbrook, and I did not interrupt her, I was 
| so busy maturing a plan I had had in my 
| mind for some days, but which this threat- 
ened failure of the bank had brought to a 
crisis. That night, after Miss Matey went 
to bed, I treacherously lighted the candle 
again, and sat down in the drawing-room to 
compose a letter to the Aga Jenkyns; a 
letter which should affect him, if he were 
Peter, and yet seem a mere statement of dry 
facts if he were a stranger. The church clock 
pealed out two before I had done. 

The next morning news came, both official 
and otherwise, that the Town and County Bank 
had stopped. payment. Miss Matey was 
ruined. 

She tried to speak quietly to me ; but when 
she came to the actual fact that she would 
have but about five shillings a week to live 
upon, she could not restrain a few tears. 

“Tam not crying for myself, dear,” said 
she, wiping them away, “I believe I am 
thought of how my 
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mother would grieve if she could know—she 
always cared for us so much more thaw for: 


1V5 
herself. But many a poor person has less; 
and I am not very extravagant; and; thank 
God, when the neck of mutton, and’ Martha's 
wages, and the rent are paid, I have:not a 
farthing owing. Poor Martha, I think shell 
be sorry to leave me.” Miss Matey smiled 
at me through her tears, and she would fain 
have had me see only the smile; not: the 
tears. 


COLZA OTL. 


Who can take up a newspaper just’ now; 
without being tempted to become’ an: ex- 
tensive purchaser of real and pure French 
Colza oil, and at the same time to be lord 
and master over am innumerable variety of 
lamps of the newest patterns and most ap- 
proved construction, wherewith to consume 
that illuminating fluid? But “Colza” is not 
an English word—making, however, only a 
narow escape from being one—and there are 
many people, perhaps, who burn the genuine 
article, without being exactly’ aware what it 
really is. For knowing advertisers seem to 
fancy that’ the more mysteriously them wares 
are enveloped in hard words, tle more highly 
will the simple public esteem them. Hence 
we have Eureka shirts, Réevalenta: Arabica 
diet, and Rypophagon shaving-soap. It would 
hardly be safe or prudent to decide whether 
the aforesaid advertisers are right or not: 
But to prevent Colza from being added to 
their list, I will take the liberty of offering a 
few explanations. 

Oils may be divided into two grand classes, 
accordingly as they are derived frony the dis- 
tinct sources of the animal, or the vegetable 
kingdom. It is not impossible, therefore, 
that’ Colza oil may be casually believed to be 
the produce of some South American whale; 
or Indian porpoise, of unknown and peculiar 
organisation. Unfortunately for the imagi- 
native who love to set’ a novel monster 
before their mind’s eye, it is not so obtained— 
nor from the sea-serpent either. Colza is a 
harmless plant, springing from a kindly 
German root, which root is neither more nor 
less than cole, kale, oki, or cabbage. 
Whenever the French resolve to kidnap a 
foreign word, they generally contrive to 
lay hold of it by the wrong end. And 
so, the English coleseed, or the German 
kohisaat—it is not altogether indisputable 
which—has been pressed into the service 
of representing the entire vegetable Colza, 
or brassicw campestris as the scientific call 
it, with the additional surname of oleifera, 
or oil-bearing. Coleworts, moreover, are not 
entirely unknown to horticulturists’ in the 
British Isles. 

Olive oil is the peculiar duce of the 
South of France, whilst oil-giving seeds’ are 
the objects of culture in other portions of that’ 
vast empire ; for‘an Englishman has no notion 
what! a large country France is, till he begins 
to travel from one corner of.it to another. The 
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extremes of north and south agree in being 
lands both abundantly flowing with oil. 
Colza is grown in the eastern and in the 
central provinces ; but it is more especially 
cultivated in the northern departments, and 
pre-eminently so in the rich one known as 
the Department du Nord. In the environs 
of Lille, there are oil-mills by hundreds, 
exactly like the one Iam about to describe. 
Yet one English advertisement states that 
Messrs. Suchones, of Provence, in the 
south of France—the address being just 
as precise as that of Mr. Smith, of East 
Anglia, Great Britain—Messrs. Suchones beg 
to inform their numerous customers, that 
they have no other agent in England for 
their genuine French lamp oil than Messrs. 
Someoneelse, who favour the public with a 
more distinct reference to their whereabouts. 
It is far from impossible that Colza oil may 
be exported from Provence to London ; for 
a portion of that manufactured in the Depart- 
ment du Nord is shipped from Dunkirk for 
Marseilles, where, however, they mostly use 
it in making soap. And even then they have 
not enough. France does not grow a suffi- 
ciency of greasy matters for her own con- 
sumption. The soaperies of the south, and 
of Marseilles especially, obtain a portion of 
their oils from Spain and Italy. 

Colza is sown for the purpose of serving 
three distinct purposes: to be ploughed into 
the land as green manure in the early stage 
of its growth ; to fatten cattle upon the land, 
or to feed milch cows, at a more advanced 
period ; and to ripen its seeds for the produc- 
tion of oil. The two former styles of cropping 
you will not witness except during summer 
and autumn ; but were you to take a country 
walk in the north of France in winter or in 
early spring, you could hardly fail to notice a 
number of fields planted with what, at the 
first glance, you might mistake for Swede 
turnips ; only, on looking closer, you would 
say they were very bad and stunted turnips ; 
being deficient in the great essential of a 
globular root, and having merely a stalk 
leaning on one side, and inclined to be what 
gardeners call “run up o’ legs.” Their pre- 
vious history has been this, At mid June, 
or thereabouts, the seed is sown in a separate 
plot of ground, where the plants remain un- 
disturbed until the autumn. 

In October, the field in which the seed- 
lings are to be planted is heavily manured. 
Colza thrives best in a light, deep, hazel 
loam, permeable to the genial influence of 
the rains, the atmosphere, and the sunshine ; 
and is all the better for a liberal artificial 
enrichment of the soil. Showery weather 
is desirable at the time; but the plant- 
ing is nevertheless performed under bright 
sunshine, in confident anticipation of the 
autumnal rains. Nothing can be easier 
than the way in which the little Colzas 
are settled in life, after their expatriation 
from their nursery. They are brought to 
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[Conducted by 


their new home tied up in large bundles, and 
are iy received by sundry plough- 
men already in attendance on the ground, 
To each ploughman is attached a small suite 
of women and children, The farmer him- 
self, or perhaps only his labourer, turns up a 
furrow with his plough, from one end of the | 
field to the other. In this long furrow the | 
ladies and demoiselles lay the Colza plants, at 
the proper distances. With another stroke of | 
the plough the roots of the plants are | 
covered up, the manure on the surface being 
likewise turned in next them. Then another 
stroke of the plough, without plants, to leave | 
the necessary interval; and then another 
furrow, with them. And so on, till the field 
is finished. At the first word, a farmer will 
have understood all this. It isa nice healthy 
amusement for the women and children, not | 
unlike our Christmas game, “I sent a letter 
to my love ; I dripped it, I dropped it ;” only | 
it is a pity they do not earn a little better 
wages as the consequence of their day’s 
diversion. 

The crop receives no further culture. The 
thickness of its growth<chokes almost every 
weed. Its success is precarious, if the young 
shoots or blossoms are frost-bitten in spring. 
Ordinarily, the glaucous-leaved plant cual 
up its flower-stem, and the whole field is soon 
covered with a bright yellow garment. 
Although a rather faint and sickly odour is 
emitted, it is not unpleasant to follow the foot- 
path through a Colza field, and listen to the 
quail as it calls, ever invisibly, beneath its 
thickset covert. Innumerable busy bees, and 
a rabble of big, bouncing, buzzing cockchafers 
likewise take the liberty of disporting them- 
selves therein ; while earth ame are com- 
bining to brew the oil which shall cheer and 
enlighten your hours of wintry darkness. 

When the fall of the withered lower leaves, 
and the yellow tinge of the bending stalk 
announce that nature has completed the great 
work of maturing the seed, not a moment 
must be lost in completing the harvest, if the 
weather be but fine. For the sparrows and the 
linnets will come in to take their tithe in kind, 
without agreeing to any sort of commutation, 
and the more they taste the seed, the better 
they find that it suits their palates. So, 
haste ye, my hard-working dames of France ! 
Hither hasten with your reaping-hooks. Lay 
the Colzas prostrate, bear them gently to the 
sail-cloth spread out in one corner of the field, 
for fear you lose a single black, round, plump, 
precious, unctuous grain of seed. If the men 
won't thresh it, you will; and winnow i 
and sift it, and carry it home, and spre: 
it out thin on the granary floor to dry and 
ripen a little more perfectly, and store it in 
sacks, and sell it at market, or take it to the 
oil-mill and hand it over to your own oiler. 
It is not the absence of male assistance which 
will make you leave matters to take their 
course, still less to let them remain at a 
stand-still. 
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All this holds of ordinary winter Colza, 
| or, as it is called sometimes, Colza froid, 
|| or cold Colza. There is, however, a variety 

of Colza which may be sown in spring, and 
harvested the same year, and which is dis- 
|| tinguished by the title of Colza chaud, or de 

Mars; in other words, as warm, or March 
| Colza. It is less productive than the former 
| kind, but is useful for land which there has 
|| been no opportunity of planting in autumn, 


as well as to replace the winter Colza when 
|| it has been irreparably injured by frost. 
| We have grown and housed our Colza seed. 
|| What remains is a simple affair, offering 
fewer impediments to the practitioner than 
either of those highly popular difficulties of 
skinning a flint, or drawing blood from a gate- 
| post. All that is required is simply brute 
|| force. It is true there are here and there 
grand establishments, with their cylinders, 
to play with the seed a little while before 
pounding it; with their steam chauffoirs, 
or warming-pans; their magnified copies 
of vertical coffee-mills, their miniature imita- 
tions of flour and wheat-mills, little iron 
grindstones, and other what-nots. In short, 
there are fancy oil-mills in France. But 
we will be content to-day with the gene- 
ral and popular method of seed-squeezing, 
by which oil is extracted, by and for the 
million, in innumerable wind and water-mills 
to the south of the English Channel. 

The other bright sunshiny morning (and we 
have not had too many such of late), I found 
myself in the midst of a constellation of mills 
that were whirling their arms round, and 
twinkling their cloth and wooden beams, as 

| much unlike celestial stars as possible, and 
| emitting anything but the music of the 
| spheres, “ Bang, bing, bong, bung!” “Thamp, 
thimp, thomp, thump!” I tried hard to re- 
cognise in it something like the measured 
rhythm of our dear old melody, “The Har- 
monious Blacksmith,” but utterly failed to 
eatch a single phrase. The noise was exactly 
| that which the giant made when he “wopped” 
about with his great thick club, trying to hit 
l ve little mischievous Hop-o’-my-Thumb as 
| he lay asleep, and knocking his own monstrous 
children’s brains out instead. The succession 
of sounds from the whole of this grand mill 
orchestra, were similar in kind, but not exactly 
the same in pitch. Some, too, vibrated more 
clear and gong-like than the mufiled beats 
which were sent forth by the others. Just 
before me was a very fine-toned mill ; so, 
deciding to make my invasion upon that, 1 
drove slap past the miller’s cottage, and drew 
up at the very foot of his temple of — 
| Macassar? Out came the lubricated man 
|| of Colza, in blue clothes and with a smiling 
countenance. “ Bonjour!” and “Bon jour!” 
Why shouldn’t he let me poke about his 
mill, if that gave me the least of pleasure ? 
So I mount the ricketty wooden steps, bound- 


ing at every blow of the internal machinery, 
like a fly caught napping on the parchment 
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of a kettle-drum. Luckily, it is a windy 
day, or I should not have seen one quarter of 
the fun, 

The whole thing is a question of pestle and 
mortar power. On entering, you behold to the 
left a goodly range of half-a-dozen mortars, cut 
out of strong solid timber, and lined at bottom 
with thick copper. In each of these is pound- 
ing, a pestle—a long beam of stout oak— 
twenty feet high, or a trifle more, perhaps; 
for it reaches almost to the very top of the 
mill. The end of the pestle is shod with an 
ugly-looking piece of iron, channelled and cut 
in the way to make it do most mischief. It 
is not unlike a frightful molar tooth, with a 
single ugly, endless fang. Motion is commu- 
nicated to the entire set in the most unsophis- 
ticated way possible, and each tooth can chew 
cidieuntiney according to its own devices. 
A catch on the axle of the mill-sails just 
lifts them up and lets them drop again. Of 
course there is a contrivance by which the 
progress of the labour of every individual 
pestle can be stopped, or re-continued at 
pleasure, Suppose the miller has given a feed 
of Colza seed to one of these devouring mon- 
sters. Thump! thump! pestle and mortar, 
till the meal is reduced to a pasty mass, 
called mare. That one grinder is stopped for 
awhile. He takes the masticated quid away, 
carries it to another snuggery beyond the 
apartment into which we first entered, and 
with it fills some small woollen sacks, or 
bags, made of a coarse stuff, which is known 
as morfil. If you have ever seen a sample of 
foreign oil-cake, it will give you an idea of 
the actual size of the morfil sack. The sack 
thus filled is wrapped in a leather case, which 
covers both the sides, but is open at the 
edges. So that the sack omg 2 occupies the 
place which would be filled by a slice of 
tongue in a sandwich. Again, to the left you 
observe two other pestles, somewhat slenderer, 
but of equal length with those that pound. 
Beneath them is a box, or oblong hole. This 
hole is filled with marc-and-morfi sandwiches, 
set upright, like books on a book-shelf. The 
miller has at hand a variety of wedges, of long 
rather than stout proportions. e inserts 
the point of one of these into the midst of his 
packet of sandwiches, and then sets the pestle 
overhead in motion. Thump! thump! thump! 
again, exactly like a pile-driving machine. 

he wedge is driven home; and then, an- 
other ; till he thinks he has squeezed his sub- 
jects enough. The oil thus expressed runs 
out at a hole in the bottom, the bags are 
taken out of their den of oppression, and from 
each of them is removed a cake. 

But whatever may be the mode of milling, 
it takes at least two acts of pressure to obtain 
a respectable yield of oil. The cakes are 
again put into the mortar, and are once more 
pounded as fine as may be. They are 
again carried into the little back chamber. 
But before a second entrance into the bags, 
they have first to take a turn over a slow 
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fire, in a flat and shallow warming-pan of| 
iron. Inside the pan, a piece of machinery 
connected with the mill-work, and crookedly 
resembling the hand of a clock, which indi-| 
cates the hours only, keeps moving slowly | 
round. and round, stirring the powdered oil- | 
cake, and preventing it from burning. The | 
powder, when sufliciently warmed through- | 
out, is again bagged, wedged, and squeezed, 
till it has parted with every drop of oil that 
can be extorted from it, by foul means or fair. 
The cakes are then mostly troubled no fur- 
ther; but are set up to dry, to be subse- 
quently sold to fatten cattle, though they 
now and then return to their mother earth | 
in the humble guise of powdery manure. 

You must have heard of “cold drawn | 
castor-oil;” you now a little understand 
what it means. The heat employed to aid in 
liberating the oil from the seeds containing it, | 
also sets loose some other particles, which, | 
for either medicinal or culinary purposes, it 
is desirable to leave behind. Hence the 
——- of “drawing it mild.” 

The final treatment of the oil is its clari- 
fication, which is more generally performed 
by the oil-merchant than by the miller. Seed- 
oils, on escaping from their troubles of the 
press, always contain a portion of mucilage, 
colouring matter, and resinous principles, 
which are all native to and latent in the seed, 
and which cause it to have a particular smell, 
taste, and appearance. These are partially 
got.rid of, by keeping the oil for a considerable 
time in cool cellars, and so allowing the foreign 
matter, in suspension, to be precipitated. But 
this period of mere repose is insufficient to 
complete the object in view ; the oil is still 
charged with a variety of ingredients which 
render it unfit for many purposes, and espe- 
cially for burning in lamps. 

M. Thénard made known a successful 
method of purifying Colza oil. Having put 
the oil into a cask that would contain double 
the quantity, he then pours in very gradually, 
stirring it well up at the same time, concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, to the amount of two 
hundredth-parts of the oil measured by weight. 
The agitation of the fluid is continued, till the 
whole liquid mass acquires a greenish tint. 
After standing for four-and-twenty hours, 
during which the sulphuric acid lays hold of| 
all the foreign matter, pure water equal in 
bulk to two-thirds the quantity of oil, is then 
added. The whole is violently stirred together, 
till the combined liquids have a milky appear- 
ance. Two or three weeks’ rest, ina chamber 
of moderate and equable temperature, are 
requisite for the clarification of the oil, and 
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|to wait for him. 





for the formation of a dark deposit at the 
bottom of the cask. The oil, which floats 
uppermost, is then drawn off by means of a 
tap, and runs into tubs that have their bot- 
toms pierced with holes lightly plugged with 
tufts of cotton or carded woo). After this 
last filtration, the oil is perfectly clarified, and 
is fit for the service of the fashionable lamp- 





man, or even of the more fastidious lighthouse. | 


keeper. 


Colza-oil lamps may be all very well; but | 
persede what J (indi- | 
vidually) hold to be the only unobjectionable | 


they by no means su 
mode of private-room illumination—a pair, or 
more, of brilliant wax-lights. Lamps, as yet, 
are far from perfect. 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN, 
AFTER ‘THE BOARS. 


I nave been all my life fond of field | 
It was not, therefore, without a thrill | 
of pleasure that I heard my door open at | 
five o’clock in the morning, though it was | 
January,anda servant come stealthily in to | 
It was a luxury to watch | 
him with half-closed eyelids as he performed | 
began to blaze and | 
crackle, and throw a cheerful flickering light | 
|on the glass and polished oak with brass | 
fittings, which formed the becoming furniture | 


sports. 


light my fire. 


his task, and the woo 


of my antiquated chamber. 


A good fire takes away all discomfort from | 


that terrible getting up work, and whenever 


you want ‘to go anywhere early of a winter's | 


morning, it is a great mistake to start 


|. cold. 

Of course, when I was dressed and down | 
stairs, somebody was not ready, and we had | 
We were a hunting party | 
that would have astonished Melton, and made | 
Fancy an assem- | 
blage of gentlemen in grey coats, much too | 
jsmall for them, with bright green baize | 


even Epping open its eyes. 


{Conducted by 


collars, and racing caps of black velvet. | 


Over their trowsers—mostly of some broad 


check pattexn— are drawn immense boots 


turned down at the top after the fashion of | 


those worn at the Victoria theatre in the part 
of “ Will Watch, that bold. smuggler.” Round 


their waists, round their arms, round their | 
shoulders, are slung a altitude of useless 


things by gay-coloured strapsand cords. Im- | 


possible horns ; cat-skin muffs ; powder flasks 


of the most ingenious style of fastening that@) 
can never be got to open when wanted, and | 


holding each a pound and a half of powder; | 


; Shot belts and bags without measures, leaving 


the charge at the discretion of the wearer; | 
enormous game pouches (we are going boar- | 
hunting !) ; and, lastly, guns that look any- | 


thing but like business, with straps of bright- | 
coloured webbing to carry them by. As for | 


my own costume, it is evident that it was 


looked upon with a sort of well-bred disposi- | 
tion to make allowances, and, indeed, they. are | 
needed, as I have on a blue boating coat, too | 
short in all directions, but borrowed for the | 
occasion ; a pair of linen gaiters that look odd ‘| 


enough buckled over my trowsers, and, con- 
sidering the flimsy appearance of which, I 


inwardly hope the thorns may not be very | 


strong in this country; a’ cambric shirt, a 


black silk waistcoat, and a Paris hat, bran | 


new and shiny. 











aa 
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Faney most of our party with beards, and 
hair of their heads an inch long, with 
shoulders generally disposed to be high and 
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other ‘to tell ws what he thinks as to the 
weather and our chance of sport. And, 
mercy on us! if the regular sportsmen of our 


round, and figures short in the waist and| party were a motley group, the eye of man 
baggy below it, and you have ug to a|never looked on a more oddly got up raga- 


shade. 

Bless my heart, what a Babel of ‘tongues ! 
Frenchmen are nearly all great talkers, and 
the politest of them rather suffer you tospeak 
than listen to you, being wholly occupied with 
what they are going’to say next themselves ; 
so I submit to be caught quietly by an excited 
little man, whose beard keeps wagging as I 
listen respectfully and somewhat drowsily to 
a hubbub of#ounds which proceed from it, 
each seeming to end with a sharp note of 
interrogation, which I know his countrymen 
far too well to answer. A good listener is 
always popular, but a good listener in France 
| «will find himself endowed witn every good 
| quality under thesun by a host,of delighted 
| admirers, and though me:may never open his 
mouth, except for a monosyllable. will be set 
|| down as witty, wise, and eloquent, 
|  After.about half-an-hour’s waiting, in which 
| Iam sure I earned the undying 
| the garrulous little gentleman with the beard, 
| the sluggard came in, the carriages came 


round, and away we went, wrapped up well | 


| in cloaks with hoods to them, an Algerine 
| garment very comfortable and popular in 
| France. Away we went all chattering to- 
| gether, and each with a fresh lighted cigar. 
| I did not pay much attention to the other 
carriages, but I remember thatthe one in which 
|| I was seated was a low phaeton, which made 
| a great deal more clattering than would have 
pleased Mr. Petre ; so low, that the tails of 


the two high-actioned weeds of horses came | 
' familiarly over the splash-board. Nevermind, | 


I dare:say we shall get there safely ; if not, I 
|| am glad to see the ground looks soft, and 
| there are no deep ditches ; otherwise I should 
hardly like to notice the “all alone” sort of 


ratitude of | 


| 





look of our coachman, as he shouts ‘out to the | 


high-actioned weeds —“ Ah chameaux ! Sois 
sage! Sois sage/ and holds his whip and loose 
| reins at arm’s length, somewhat as Britons do 
acarving knife and fork. 

It is pitch dark too, but on we go clatterin 
and jolting, and bumping over the ground, 
| but the high-actioned weeds still keep straight 
and steady. The word chameau, as applied 
_ to them, becomes less frequent, andthe motion 
makes me drowsy. When I freshen up again 
| in consequence of a tremendous jolt, I hear 
by the country waggons which come tinkling 
by, and the “ Bon jour, mes bowrgepis,” of the 
| ‘peasantry, that the day has begun; and opening 
| my eyes, here we are,.safe and sound, at our 
| shooting quarters. 

It is a house in the centre of a village, and 
as our phaeton drives up there is a great 
shouting and running ; and some five-and- 
twenty heaters, who I find already assembled, 
come ont and ‘take off their hats, and talk 
all together, each more anxious than the 


muffin erew than these. 

But first let us breakfast. How nice the 
room looks, where I notice with quite a pang 
of appetite that everything is laid for break- 
fast—sausages, and omelettes, and crépes, pan- 
cakes, and hot milk and coffee in clean white 


jugs. The blazing wood fire, in the grateless 


fire-place, which I do and always did persist in 
liking better than a coal one, throws a ruddy 
light over the polished oak, and brass fittings 
of the room ; the glasses snugly ranged upon 
the shelves glitter as it touches them, and 
brighten with a thousand colours. In the 
room is still the eternal chattering, and all 
sorts of preparations going on at the spare 


}table, gaiters buckling on, guns polishing 


up and loading, powder flasks filling, and 
cap boxes opening; and without is the bay 
and yelp of the hounds—a very stirring 
scene. 

Bless my heart, how full of gristle and 
onions these sausages are that looked so 
brown and promising, like young hopes! 
Let us try the omelette; that is sure to be 
good, A glass of wine too; I never drink 
it at breakfast anywhere but in France, 
but there it comes quite naturally. Come 
here, little dog: what, are you going with 
us? Why, I am sure you are too little to 
have anything to say to a wild-boar. You 
wag your tail: you don’t think so. Well, 
little dog, here is a bit of brown bread for you. 
I must not give ae any sausage, though I 
can’t eat it myself, for it would spoil your 
nose ; and if you wish to be a sporting do 
you must pay ‘the penalty of ambition. Look 
at that pale-faced lad who has made himself 
uncomfortable by smoking cigars which don’t 
agree with him, because he thinks it military ; 
and be consoled, little dog. 

There sounds a horn! With all my 
heart, though I foresee some of us will knock 
up, starting so soon after breakfast, if there 
is anything like work before us. There they 
go; the last buckles are buckling, the last 
straps fastening, and — lighting ; and 
away tramp, tramp, splash, stumble, bundle, 
fall up again, tramp, — through mud and 
mire, up to our knees. The pace is beginning 
to tell, [knew it would, on that fat gentle- 
man who ate so many sausages, and on the 
thin hero of the cigars; I observe that both 
fall behind, and we shall not see them again 
until weare going home, when they willappear 
mysteriously, and elaim the honours of the 
day. Some others follow their example, as 
the ground grows heavier, and we get deeper 
into the wood ; especially those who have most 
bright-coloured straps and bands about them, 
most impossible hornsand game pouches. They 
have had their pleasure—all they care-about 
—in putting on their clothes, and do not half 
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fancy getting through the mud at four miles 
an hour, and making two jumps at a ditch 
full of water; that is to say, one into it and 
one out of it. 

Hot work this, though it is January, and I 
have thrown away my cigar; it won’t do to) 
smoke at this pace. Capital plan, by the way, 
of carrying your gun, this, slinging it by a 
strap over your shoulder, and steadying it 
by your elbow, with your hands in your 
pockets, I laughed at the others this morning | 
quietly and to myself, but I have changed my | 
mind since then. 

Who are those fellows shouting so at the 
dogs? Why, they will clear the country of 
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and cantering, with their snouts near the 
ground. I kneel down, concealed by the 
brushwood, and think I will have one of 
them, when I hear a deeper grunt, and a 
fine boar, probably the respectable papa of | 
the family, appears behind at a stout trot, 
a little beyond his natural pace, and there ig 
my small ambitious friend yelping at hig 
heels. I change my aim, and the next 
moment the boar rolls over with his off fore. | 
— broken near the shoulder, and my small 
riend closes with his immense antagonist, 
Ah ! little dog. It is a fine thing to be brave, 
but it is well to measure the inches of a foe, 
In a moment you will be thrown into the air; 





game far and wide. The horn again, too; 
what on earth is the use of that? Halt! 
Oh, very well, with all my heart; and what 
are we to do now? Smoke cigars, And 
down we all sit on our hats by the ditch 
side, and the talking begins agajm until the 
stragglers come up. 

ell, here is a start at all events; the 
beaters and dogs have struck into the wood 
at last, whooping and shouting ; and we are 
to go round to a path half a mile off, and post 
ourselves along it, waiting for the game. It 
is my private opinion that we shall have to 
wait long enough, and that the game will be 
driven far enough, with all this noise, before 
we get there ; but I keep it to myself like a 
prudent individual, and though I see one 
dog—my little friend—whipped off his scent 


after he had given tongue, because he was 
not going with the others, I shut my eyes 
to it, and hastening round with the rest, 
am posted by order among some brushwood, 


and wait the event. It is weary work this 
waiting, and it lasts nearly two hours, during 
which there falls a sharp shower, my feet get 
wet and cold, and I know my nose must be 
blue, so I _ a cigar again and warm it. I 
do not feel quite easy about my brother 
sportsmen, who I know are posted in all 
directions round me, and some of them did 
not seem very familiar with the guns they 
carried—invariably on full cock, a detestable 
and alarming method ; but, ensconcing myself 
iy between two trees, I think there is a 
fair chance of my not being hit, in case of an 
accident, and ~~ the time in thinking of the 
snug library I have left behind me at the 
chateau. 

Whoop! whoop! The horn sounds again, 
and the dogs are giving tongue bravely. 
Bang at the other end of the wood. Halloa / 
The boars are a-foot! Stand fast! The 
boars! the boars! Bang, bang, and the 
sharp cry of a wounded roebuck, like that of 
a child in pain, is heard; but still the dogs 
give tongue, and they have evidently got 
scent of a band of marcassins (young wild- 
boar). Hark, that is the voice of my little 
friend: yelp—yelp! yiow—yiow. I have 
confidence in my little friend, and he yelps 
nearer and nearer. 

Here they come! five’ little pigs. snorting 


and sure enough you are. Another ball in 
the neck seems only to increase the rage of your 
antagonist. Alas, my little friend ! if you had 
oy waited until the other dogs had come up, 
and had yelped at a respectful distance, you 
need not have lost your life. Six hounds, and 
some of good size and spirit, are now barking 
furiously at the i animal, and none 
dare close but one, who is thrown, ripped up 
by the gigantic tusks of the wild beast, just in 
the same manner as my deceased little friend, 
But now, attracted by the firing and the noise 
of the dogs, the whole hunt has come up, J, 
too, have loaded again. There is a sharp 
volley, and the gallant beast is struck ina 
vital part, jumps once spasmodically, in spite 
of his wounded legs, gives one long shriek, 
and rolls over—just as a peal of village bells 
come ringing along a stray wind, first like 
a band of joyous singers, and then more 
solemnly—and I hardly feel half reconciled to 
my morning’s work. 

A dinner of milk soup, boiled beef, rusty bacon 
(they have begun to make bacon in France), 
and a roast leg of mutton, with some excellent 
cognac, made of prunes (I do not trust the 
village wine), completes the day, and the 
next, and the next ; though on the third, as 
there is a high wind, we get no sport. 

We have come out among the woods fora 
week ; but I notice at the end of the third 
day unmistakeable signs of a desire to return 
home, which I confess I share ; though silently, 
Some are anxious about their letters, some 
about their wives, some about their sweet- 
hearts, some about their farms or their stables ; 
and, all at once (nobody knows how or with 
whom it originated), an idea seems to be 
growing general, that it is a bad season of 
the year for shooting, that the weather is 
against us, and that the dogs won’t work, nor 
the keepers; and, in a word, that we had 
better go,home. 

And home we go; although—having sent 
away our own horses and carriages—in the 
rather singular fashion of being seated two 
abreast upon trusses of straw for seats, and 
in waggons without springs. It is after an 
unconscionable deal of jolting, and with an 
amazing appetite, that I find myself between 
seven and eight o’clock in the evening in the 
antiquated chamber, dressing for dinner. 
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